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PLATO OR JESUS 


ARTHUR E. MorcAN 
: ‘HROUGH many centuries two theories of society, existing side by side, have striven 


te eee a i | 


a a 


for the control of human affairs, the Platonic and the Christian. 

The ideal state of Plato is one in which men and women are stratified in permanent 
hereditary classes. His guardian class, consisting of brave, unselfish, intelligent, masterful men, 
would absolutely dominate, dictating the terms of life to the other classes to the minutest 
detail, determining even what nursery rhymes they should hear, and what songs they should 

«sing. Other classes are of progressively decreasing quality, that at the bottom consisting of 
menials. As a perfect type for his lower classes Plato takes the dog, absolutely loyal and sub- 
servient, willing to follow his master to the end, unthinkingly. 

Jesus’ dream was of the kingdom of heaven, of a time when all men should share the hopes 
and burdens of life as brothers, when there should be no master and no servant, no upper classes 
and no slaves. . 

For many centuries Europe, with numberless incongruities and inefficiencies, has been 
organized on the Platonic plan. There has been a ruling caste, which has determined condi- 
tions of life and the course of events; there has always been the peasant, an intelligent beast 
of burden; and there have been various estates between. 

It is only a few centuries since the Bible, with its teachings of human brotherhood, has 
been available to the masses of Europe. Those centuries have seen the undermining of the 
Platonic and the beginning of a new order, which has its roots in the teachings which we ascribe 
to Jesus. But in Europe and even in America many men of quality still hold to the Platonic 
ideal. They believe European systems failed, not because they were aristocratic, but because 
the scheme was imperfectly executed, because crude persons were in high places, while real 
noblemen were kept down. They still speak of a “ real aristocracy ” as the hope of the future. 

We are trying to worship both Plato and Jesus. If we definitely reject the Platonic ideal 
and adopt Jesus’ view that all men are brothers, and that there should be no lines of cleavage 
among men, the implications of this decision will cut through the course of our daily lives in 
numberless and éurprising ways. The deep-rooted biological inequalities among men then 

_ become, not a fixed condition to which we must adjust our philosophies, but one of the incon- 
gruities of life to be remedied. We will begin to reconstruct our social, industrial, and civic 
programmes around the aim of bringing to pass the kingdom of heaven as Jesus saw it. 
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The Drama of To-day 


ALTER HAMPDEN’S notable interpre- 

tation of Hamlet, which has just ended 

a long run in New York, has no more 

striking moment than the one at the 

very end of the first act when he repeats with great 
impatience and anger at fate the old lines,— 


“The time is out of joint; O cursed spite! 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 


Mr. Hampden senses the. condition of Hamlet’s 
mind keenly and plays the part so well that he be- 
comes epic, and therefore timely. One forgets the 
vacillating prince of an old-world court and recog- 
nizes a frequently-met man of to-day. So many are 
Saying in effect just those famous two lines. This 
time seems not only out of joint but broken-boned, 
and we resent the suggestions of our consciences 
and our leaders that we all ought to be doing some- 
thing to set things right. 
take refuge in the ancient notion that politics are 
dirty and should be avoided by clean men and all 
women, but that refuge has recently been shelled 
and hand-grenaded to débris. The question is not 
“to be or not to be,” nor even “to do or not to do”; 
the problem is “what to do.” The tragedy in “Ham- 
let” is not the wholesale slaughter with which the 
play ends, but the fact that the young Dane did not 
thereby set his time right. The whole world is 
finding that the elimination of the wicked Claudius 
of Berlin is only the prelude to the real drama. 


Saint Paul, Letter-Writer 


“DILLY” PHELPS in a theological seminary 

talking to the doctors and their protégés on 
reading the Bible may not add to the scholastic dig- 
nity of the commentaries, but he surely gives a 
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racy savor to some of the events and people of 
Scripture. They are full of true religion, and the 
literary sidelights send their beams into the heart. 
He knows his advantage, as he explains to his 
Princeton hearers: “In one of the stories of Cap- 
tain Marryat, 4n untrained man was compelled to 
fight a duel with swords against a trained oppo- 
nent; his skilful antagonist, expecting the usual 
formal thrust and parry, was killed in the first 
lunge.” Professor Phelps goes ahead unhampered 
by any theological or textual code. The output is 
as full of fresh ideas as a good bun is full of cur- 
rants. Best of all is his treatment of Saint Paul 
as a letter-writer. He takes no more sanctified 
prejudice with the Apostle than he does with 
Browning; and lo, Saint Paul comes forth greater 
by far, in our humble opinion, than he appears in 
any formal critical work. It is comforting for 
those who suspected it to learn that the Great 
Preacher was not always, nor indeed generally, 
clear in his expression, that his style was “clumsy, 
involved, twisted,’ except in rare passages, such as 
the perfect thing on charity; which word Professor 
Phelps prefers to the modern usage of “love.” The 
task of Paul, his care of the churches, about which 
we learn in his every letter, was so great that he did 
not have time to do a finished literary job. Inci- 
dentally, the human nature of the people in his 
churches has never been more brilliantly, epigram- 
matically, or veraciously described. The three lec- 
tures have been put into a book by Macmillan. 
They make rich reading. 


The Incomparable Opportunity 


EPUBLICANS IN CONTROL of Congress will 
not evade the greatest single opportunity of 
the present session, namely, to pass laws which will 
lead the world in the democratization of industry. 
That portion of the President’s message which re- 
views the labor situation is the most stimulating 
and important contribution he has made since his 
several declarations of principles for the conduct. 
and settlement of the Great War. And it ought to 
be realizable in the immediate deliberations of our 
law-makers. The party which has gone to victory 
time after time with the full dinner-pail as its talis- 
man is not going to neglect the right and the ex- 
pediency of such revolutionary but inevitable laws 
as are implied in the President’s words: “The ob- 
ject of all reform in this essential matter must be 
the genuine democratization of industry, based 
upon a full recognition of the right of those who 
work, in whatever rank, to participate in some or- 
panic way in every decision which directly affects 
their welfare or the part they are to play in in-— 
dustry. Some positive legislation is practicable.” 
Discerning men of affairs know the time has come, 
and they are glad of it. They only want to have 


the change established carefully. One of the great — 
blessings when every man has a deciding part in his — 


work will be that he will have a greater apprecia- 
tion of the burdens the captains have borne. Their 


profits will seem less swollen than they once did. t 
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_ by several speakers. 
our inefficiency. One thing or the other. 


they ridicule efficiency? 


different from the old. 


Efficiency or Inefficiency P 


URING THE MEETINGS of Anniversary 

Week quiet little jabs at efficiency were taken 
Very well, let us keep on with 
Is it 
because men are simply unteachable about the spir- 
itual virtue of doing all that we do right, whether 
praying or preaching, or financing a parish, that 
Or are they lazy, prefer- 
ring, even in their sacred office, to draw their sal- 
aries and “get by”? The greatest curse of organ- 
ized religion is its wicked lack of faithfulness to the 
holy laws of service. Churches are sloppy, slov- 
enly, futile, and disgraceful, deserving the disre- 
spect of strong men who know what soul-stuff real 
efficiency requires; who know also how true suc- 
cess depends absolutely upon efficiency. The sto- 
ries that come to the office of this paper are tragical 
recitals of dying parishes and heartbreaking min- 
isters. They are of the highest intentions, but they 
do not know how to use their abilities efficiently. 
The waste of spiritual energy, the lack of purpose, 
the remoteness from what people need, make a cal- 
endar of churchly shame. The inside fact is, there 
is a real superstition that the church and the min- 
ister both are sacrosanct. They are not governed 
by the same laws of God that run a department 
store or a florist’s greenhouses. God takes special 
care of religion. Even liberated people like Uni- 
tarians get this idea in their heads. We say em- 
phatically to the men and women of practical sense, 
get your ministers and churches in hand. Make 
the latter return adequately on the large investment 
made in it, and make the former earn his salary by 
doing a thorough ministerial service. 


This Brother Never Got Over 


MAN HAD THE NERVE to utter the proposi- 

tion in a church meeting that what we need 
is preventive religion. Let the brother come over 
into this century. That line of talk is as out of 
date as talk to-day would be about preventive medi- 
cine among real physicians. Once it was new, it is 
true, when curative religion went after the wicked 
to reform them. The next step was to seek them, 
as little children, before they were caught in the 
snares of sin. Hence preventive religion. It was 
a gain on the former kind of religion. But sin is 
not the idea we have chiefly in mind to-day. The 
good pilot doesn’t watch for the rocks; he keeps his 
eye on the channel. This is the day of productive 
religion. It gets somewhere. We assume that a 
man is here not to be saved from destruction, but 
to put up an abundant life of service. Of course 
we watch his steps, but the attitude is altogether 
It is much better. People 
do not worry much about their sins nor about re- 
“pentance. They are out to make good with all 
their might. The old order was fearful, terribly 
- pious, worried, and doubtful; the new order is con- 


A fident, with no time for ominous warnings, serene 


and happy in a world which belongs to them and 


eos to it. Religion means making a he fit of their 
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expanding and efficient lives. That is the kind of 
preaching we are getting to-day. 


The Church Regenerative 


HAT IS SO VITAL to the Church and the 
world as to understand that the Church has a 
twofold function? It is a worshipping brotherhood 
and it is a social regenerator. Some people take 
care of the first duty in their religion, and become 
Saints in the old-fashioned way. They are in the 
world but not of the world. They are otherworldly. 
It is a great pity about their insulated and ingrow- 
ing goodness. They do not know what is going on 
in their day and place. Any mention of the social 
order disturbs them, especially if they have wealth. 
But they do not understand that in every age the 
Chureh has a job. It changes things as they are to 
things as they ought to be. It began with Jesus 
Christ, and Paul carried it forward, in making re- 
ligion not cold rules but a right spirit, not moral 
prohibitions but an abundant life. That made an 
amazing social advance. It meant regeneration. 
Then a long dark age followed when religion almost 
died inside of people. They didn’t get it over to 
society. The revival of learning and the era called 
the Renaissance came after a long time, when 
priests were not the only ones permitted to have 
an education. The common right to knowledge was 
the social gain. The Reformation was designed in 
the next step to clean out an ill-smelling ecclesias- 
tical outfit, but it really set up a new day for a 
man’s religious freedom. It is true it lapsed for a 
century thereafter. In another great cycle came 
the loosing of the bonds in the state, with America’s 
and France’s revolutions. We know what they and 
others have just fought to make that idea good 
again on a world scale. None of these social vic- 
tories has remained perfect. Far from it. But the 
thing in each case is well-rooted.. The world stands 
by all of them, and appropriates them more and 
more. And now we are crossing the threshold to 
the freeing of men everywhere in their working 
rights. Itis the economic restoration. The Church, 
with all her shortcomings, has been the friend of 
man in his struggles, with certain exceptions. To- 
day she is vocal, insistent, and imperative, from the 
outermost of liberal Protestants to the impregnable 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, in saying the man who 
works shall get what he produces. That is going to 
be hard on rich loafers. It is this social function 
of the Church that we must all study more. It rests 
on the assumption that we bow the knee to get right 
with God in order to stand upon our feet and get 
and grant the rights of men. These four amazing 
achievements the Church cherishes. It is only too 
true that the Church has not gone forward as she 
ought to battle for her children; but when they 
have won great victories, she never relaxes. What 
is won is won, and nothing must be lost. And let 
it not for a moment be forgotten that these things 
are saved because people still go up to the temple 
to pray and to hear the interpretation of the living 
word. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


LANS FOR THE REHABILITATION of the 
Pp credit and the productiveness of the European 
countries exhausted by the sacrifices of war have 

been made the subject of immediate discussion in the 
past fortnight by two bankers of high standing—Frank 


A. Vanderlip, president of the City National Bank of . 


New York, who has since resigned his post, and Henry 
P. Davison, a member of J. P. Morgan & Co. In an 
address before the Economic Club of New York, which 
attracted country-wide attention, 
pressed the opinion that Europe is on the verge of eco- 
nomic bankruptcy and political disorder, and pleaded 
for immediate action on a large scale by American 
finance and industry to rehabilitate credit and stimu- 
late the resumption of industry on the European con- 
tinent and in Great Britain. Shortly after he had 
made his initial address on the subject, on May 26, and 
in the midst of the storm of discussion which his utter- 
ances had evoked, it was announced that Mr. Vander- 
lip had resigned from the presidency of the City Na- 
tional Bank. It was privately explained, however, 
that his retirement had been contemplated for a long 
time. 


Davison’s Plan for 
Rehabilitation of Europe 

The subject which Mr. Vanderlip had brought up in 
a tone which was regarded in some quarters as un- 
duly “pessimistic,” was discussed in a somewhat sim- 
ilar sense by Mr. Davison at a dinner-conference of 
financiers and business men in Chicago on June 18. 
Mr. Davison, basing his contentions upon the admission 
of a grave state of dislocation, deterioration of credit, 
and economic confusion in Europe, urged upon Ameri- 
can finance and industry a systematic campaign, con- 
ducted by a committee of financiers and supported by 
the government, to stimulate production and restore 
the normal economic life of the Old World by the judi- 
cious extension of credits and the supply of materials, 
not only to the countries of which the purchasing 
powers are still comparatively good, but especially to 
the countries that most urgently need the aid outlined 
by him. “If we want our industries and our mines to 
keep operating, and our farms to remain prosperous,” 
he pointed out, “we must have Europe as a customer” 
—and a bankrupt Europe would be a poor customer. 
Co-ordinated Effort 
to Rebuild Nations’ Lives 

There were strong indications at the beginning of the 
week that the utterances of Mr. Vanderlip and Mr. 
Davison were the beginning of a co-ordinated and sys- 
tematized effort, probably with the close co-operation 
of the American Government and of European govern- 
ments, to furnish credits and supplies on a large seale 
to European countries. The underlying purpose of 
such an effort would not be primarily to dispose of 
goods, but to support the swaying economic structure 
of Europe. 

Radicals Fail to 
Control A. F. of L. 

All fears that the radical elements would succeed in 
their efforts to establish control of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor were expelled by the spirit and deci- 
sions of that body during the first week of its conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. Even in their endeavors to make 
the Thomas J. Mooney issue a matter for belligerent 
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action, the radical leaders met with failure. It ap- 
peared more certain than ever that the conservative 
chiefs of the greatest labor organization in America, 
with Samuel Gompers at their head, were maintaining 
their complete control of the situation. A feature of 
the spirit of the convention was revealed by the dem- 
onstrative approval of a resolution admitting colored 
workers to the ranks of the A. F. of L. on a basis of 
exact equality with white workers, and admonishing 
unions which are pursuing a reactionary policy to put 
an end to the race issue in the ranks of labor. 


Facilitating Germany’s Entrance 
into the League of Nations , 

In one definite detail the revised text of the Treaty 
of Peace, which was being hurried to completion at the 
beginning of the week for presentation to the German 
delegates, embodied a material amendment. That 
amendment applies to the terms upon which Germany 
will be admitted to membership in the League of Na- 
tions. For the previous vague provisions requiring 
Germany to prove her fitness for admission, the Council 
of Five substituted these three definite conditions: first, 
the establishment of a stable government in Germany ; 
second, the signing of the Treaty of Peace by Germany ; 
third, the loyal carrying out of the terms of the Treaty 
of Peace by Germany. A fourth condition, requiring 
Germany to abandon conscription, was eliminated. 
The despatches from Paris indicated, however, that all 
the other changes to be made in the text of the treaty— 
changes so extensive as to make the rewriting of the 
treaty necessary—were matters of definition and did 
not involve the abandonment of any principle, whether 
economic or territorial. 
Senate Party Lines 
Broken on League Issue 

While Senator Knox was making a vigorous effort 
at the beginning of the week to obtain the passage of a 
resolution declaring that the Senate would not consent 
to act on the ratification of the Treaty of Peace unless 
the League of Nations covenant is separated from it, 
party lines were showing unmistakable signs of disin- 
tegration under the pressure of divided sentiment on 
the League itself. Despite the cleavage that was 
developing in both parties, leaders in the movement 
against the League were confidently announcing their 
ability to withhold ratification from the League as it 
now stands, with the inclusion of Article X., which 
seems to draw the strongest fire from the opponents of 
the President. The opponents of the Knox resolution — 
stood firm in their determination to prevent a vote on 
the Knox resolution until the Treaty of Peace shall 
have been signed. 


ra 


Army and Navy Appropriations 
Reduced in the House 

In response to an undoubtedly strong public senti- 
ment, the House Committee on Military Affairs and the 
House itself last week reduced the appropriations for 
the army by a total of $400,000,000. Disapproving the 
War Department’s recommendation that provision be 

made for an army of 500,000 men in 1920, the House 
Committee reduced the number to 400,000. The House, | 
not content with this measure of economy, brought the ~ 
total down to 300,000, and it was believed at the begin- 
ning of the week that the size of the armed land forces — 
would be still further scaled down in the course of » } 
final passage of the bill through Congress. The-a 
tude of the Committee on Military Affairs was dupli-— 
cated by that of the Committee on Naval Affairs, which 
reduced the Department’s estimate of ‘the appropria 
tion needed for 1920 by $300,000,000. Like the arm 


‘bill, the navy measure pernier to face the prospect of 
still further reductions. 
’ Sale of Merchant Marine 
to Citizens Recommended 
One of the great economic problems of the period of 
reconstruction took definite shape last week, when the 
- United States Shipping Board presented its report to 
Congress, outlining a plan for the sale of the govern- 
ment-built ships of the merchant marine to private 
owners at market prices, 25 per cent. to be paid at the 
time of purchase, and the remaining 75 per cent. in in- 
stalments during a period of ten years. For the devel- 
- opment of the merchant marine the Board recommended 
the considerable extension of mail subsidies, and for 
_ the opening of new routes it advised the use of a devel- 
opment fund by the President. The intention of the 
House to deal promptly with the entire problem of the 
disposal of the merchant marine, now built or under 
construction, was indicated by its prompt action in 
passing a resolution ordering an inquiry into every 
_phase of the marine situation, to serve as the basis for 
‘the formulation of a fixed policy that shall not only 
restore the American flag to the seven seas, but shall 
keep it there in increasing numbers as the foreign 
trade of the country develops. Bets 


° Brevities 
The next general meeting of the Baptist World A1- 
liance, representing ten million members, will be held 
at The Hague in July, 1920. 


A Somerville, Mass., probation officer tabulates 
twenty-six reasons why men get drunk, including as 
number ten, “Religious disagreements.” The church 
unity movement may aid in more than one way the 
enforcement of prohibition. 


With the Atlantic already crossed in sixteen hours 
by the ultra-daring of Captain Alcock and Lieutenant 
Brown, the proposed circumnavigation of the world by 
airplane will make “Around the World in Eighty 
Days” seem slow travelling indeed. 


The exclusion of Miss Maud Royden from the pulpit 
of St. Botolph’s on Good Friday leads the Westminster 


to be at least as broad-minded as Joel who said, “Your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy.” 


A citizen of Philadelphia has left a large part of his 
fortune to procure honest and impartial enforcement 
of all contracts made by the city for labor, materials, 
public utilities, and-other municipal works. Legal 
process is to be taken for the punishment of wrong- 
doing. 


Dr. George A. Gordon made the observation in last 
Sunday’s sermon that just as there is a compass cor- 
rector, conscience also needs the correcting influence 
of teachers, parents, and the Bible. He might have 
added the corollary that the greatest moral progress 
has been made when the educated conscience has cor- 
_ rected its own regulators. 


Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach, Editor of Tum Curisrian 
Reaisrer, sailed Thursday, June 12, on the steamer 
Rotterdam from New York for Boulogne under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association on 
an editorial mission to Europe. Dr. Dieffenbach ex- 
pects to be gone two months. Rev. Charles Francis 
ter of Wellesley Hills is acting as Editor during 
bsence. 
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A French Village in War-time 


J. H. METCALF 


(Dr. Metcalf takes us, in this informing sketch, into 
intimate relations with the common people of the 
typical French village behind the lines.) 


HERE IS A LITTLE village in the department of 
the Haute Marne, the northeastern part of 
France, to which two companies of the Seventh 


‘Regiment of the Regular Army went for their final 


training, which is remarkably typical of the condition 
and spirit of France. The town is not outwardly at- 
tractive, that any one should desire it. It consists of 
perhaps forty or fifty houses on two streets, with a 
church on the hill and the school in the centre. 

Our boys, who were thoroughly homesick as soon as 
they arrived, looked at its dingy exterior and primi- 
tive simplicity and concluded that such a down-at-the- 
heel, God-forsaken place was hardly worth saving,— 
the good old U.S.A. for them every time. They forgot 
that they were in the backwoods of France and that 
such things, except for the weather-beaten stone houses, 
might be duplicated in many country villages of 
America. 

I was the first American to share their quiet pastoral 
life. I was fortunate to arrive before the army and 
to be prepared to receive them. The American billeting 
officer had examined the town and found how many 
soldiers could be accommodated in the houses and 
barns. Three temporary barracks had been erected. 
Every house was placarded with signs which told how 
many officers, soldiers, and horses it had places for. 
These signs were on every house in Northern France, 
for every town was a barrack and every house a billet. 

It was not for the inhabitants to decide whether 
they would quarter soldiers or not. The billeting 
sergeant would knock at the door and in would troop 
the mud-stained army. Without even a “by your 
leave” they were thrust into the privacy of the family. 

If they were fortunate enough to have a room good 
enough for an officer, they received the munificent sum 
of one france a day. If theirs was a place only fit for 
privates they must be satisfied with a few centimes. 

At the time we arrived, the town had only a hundred 
and fifty inhabitants out of four hundred before the 
war, and some of these were Belgian refugees. All 
the able-bodied men had been killed or were absent 
in service of the army. 

One might have thought that the one hundred and 
fifty inhabitants would look with some trepidation on 


_the arrival of five hundred American soldiers in their 


midst. I am sure under similar circumstances we 
would not like to be over-run with French soldiers and 
give all the best rooms of our houses to them while we 
retired to the attic. But I never saw the slightest 
sign that these people looked upon our arrival as a 
hardship and I can assure you that the amount of 
mud that soldiers can bring into the houses almost 
passes belief. 

On my arrival the whole town came out to see me. 
Not one of them could speak a word of English, but 
I could talk a little French and we got on famously. 
They ate me up with kindness and questions, “When 
will the Americans arrive?” “How many are in 
Trance?” “How many more are coming?” The mayor, 
the curé, and the schoolteacher came to see me at once. 

I wanted some French lessons. “How much will 
mademoiselle the schoolteacher charge?’ Nothing 
whatever. It was a great pleasure. How could France 
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repay the great debt they owed us! They gave me a 
part of the schoolhouse, which had been the headquar- 
ters of the German army in 1870 for my “Y” hut. It was 
not furnished. I needed some tables, boxes, and chairs. 
Whom could I get to help me? “Why, monsieur, the 
mayor of the village, of course!” 

Many times in France I have caught myself saying, 
“T have done a variety of things in my life, but I never 
expected this.” This was one of those times. ‘ 

Here was the richest man in the town, the most 1m- 
portant citizen, full of years and dignity, so interested 
in the comfort of the American soldiers that he turned 
stevedore, ransacking the town for boxes and tables, 
and assisting me to unload a camion of supplies for 
the canteen. 

This was typical of the way we were received. Ina 
few weeks our boys were almost as dear to them as 
their own children; and when the hour of departure 
for the front came, and we were taken away to stop 
the.invaders at Chateau-Thierry, they shed more tears 
than they did over the mobilization of their own sons 
and husbands, for now they knew by bitter experience 
what it meant. 

The life of the village had the simplicity of our own 
Revolutionary period. The country was stripped of 
everything. Such lack of comforts I have never seen, 
even in Southern Italy. The ravages of war had 
stripped the houses as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board. There were two stores in the place, but they 
had no goods on the shelves. The. only luxuries were 
a few almonds and figs, which rapidly vanished when 
the Americans arrived. They had not known the taste 
of tea or coffee, or even that more common drink of 
the French, chocolate, for many long months. I could 
not find any nails in the town except those I picked 
up on the floor of the blacksmith-shop. 

I had need for a face-towel, but not only did they 
not have one, but their nearest large town, Chateau- 
Villain, was equally destitute. The only food they 
had was three or four hundred grammes of war bread 
per day and what vegetables they could raise in their 
gardens. Nearly every family had a rabbit hutch upon 
which they could draw occasionally. They had a few 
chickens, but none to eat. When I came back to the 
village after the second battle of the Marne, as I was 
the first one to return, they wanted to celebrate the 
event with a chicken dinner, but none could be found 
and they had to fall back on a rabbit. 

The scarcity of creature comforts in the villages 
was almost unbelievable. No milk, no butter, almost 
no sugar. When we received letters from home telling 
that in America one was allowed-two pounds of sugar 
per month and could buy candy any time one wished 
we used to smile. We were allowed only one-half 
pound a month and rarely obtained that. The French 
were forbidden by law to make any sweet cakes. Not 
a patisserie or a bit of candy could be bought in Paris 
before the armistice. A baker in Chelles one day made 
a pie and gave a piece to an American soldier, who 
came out on the street eating it. A gendarme noticed 
it and for this offence the baker was haled into court 
and fined fifty francs. It was certainly bad form to 
eat pie on the streets of France in war-time. 

Another restriction that bore heavily on the people 
was the rationing of petrol for lamps. The small towns 
of France had no street-lamps whatever, and one was 
allowed but a quart of kerosene a month. As we 
marched through the absolutely dark French villages 
they seemed like cities of the dead. Not even a dog 
greeted our arrival and not a villager was awake. 

The advent of our companies to the village increased 
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the general food supply to the natives, for they came — 
in for the crumbs from the rich Uncle Sam’s table; 
but it made eggs scarcer, for the doughboy would sup- 
plement his rations with an omelette even when eggs 
were one franc. apiece. 

The army, through the “Y,” brought a supply of 
cigars and cigarettes.for the Frenchmen, and cakes and 
candies for the women. The Y. M. C. A. was pro- 
hibited from selling these things to the natives, for the 
“smokes” came into the country without paying taxes 
to the French Government. But the doughboy is very 
generous and kept the young Frenchmen (too young, 
in fact) in cigarettes and the mesdemoiselles in “petit 
buerres.” It was a standing joke that the Frenchman, 
who could not buy any cigarettes in his own stores, 
would effusively shake the American’s hand and say, 
“Paime les Américains! Bon camarade, avez-vous 
cigarette? Avez-vous tabac?” ; 

Not only did the people benefit by our coming, but 
so did the animals. The garbage from the camp kitch- 
ens fell to them. The mayor’s wife was not above 
tending to the pigs herself, and I have made several 
calls on the “first lady” of the town while she was 
feeding them. Three times a day she would come to — 
the barracks with a great pail and carry off the refuse 
to her domestic animals. On the better rations they 
soon waxed fat, but alas, too much prosperity is some- 
times fatal,—her choice brood sow died of overeating. 
The rest of the village did not approve of this food 
monopoly, so when they heard of it they said, “Mauwvais 
cochon!” and laughed. 

There were many interesting characters in the vil- 

lage. The owners of the two cafés each had a daughter 
who was barmaid. They represented the good and 
bad side of French character. Both were attractive 
and strong for business; but one smiled and smiled 
and was a villainess, for she overcharged and gave 
short weight so that the provost marshal closed her 
store for a week at a time. The other smiled, dealt 
honorably, and at the end of the first week had nearly 
sold out all her dry goods and wet goods, and had, so 
she said, forty-two offers of marriage from American 
soldiers. 
' My special friends were the curé and the school- 
teacher. The curé was a quiet old man with an ascetic 
He was a hard- 
working, faithful priest, who had as much trouble to 
get his people to church as we do. He even went so 
far as to ask me to get the schoolteacher, as the most 
representative person in town, to go to mass for its 
effect on others. It was amusing that a Protestant 
minister should be asking people to go to a Catholic 
service when he never had asked any one to come to 
his own. 

The schoolteacher was the most educated, important, 
and hard-working person in town. She was the de 
facto mayor: the real was but a figurehead. As the 
mayor’s secretary she was judge and executive. With 


_all the children of the town to teach and the municipal 


work to perform, and especially the people to keep 
satisfied with their ration of war bread, she had no 
easy task. When they came in a body petitioning 
for one hundred grammes more per day, she refused 
it and said they only wanted it to feed their chickens. 
For all her labors she received less than $500 a year, 
When I came to know these humble people I had a _ 
high appreciation of the brave fight they were carrying 
on behind the lines. The death angel had visited every 
The sad-faced woman in whose house I was 
billeted had lost her husband the first year of the war/ 
and was striving to keep herself and boy alive with 
ea 
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- men. 
bitterly of the malingering among the demobilized, but 
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the few francs a month she received from the govern- 
_ ment and from her work of cutting thistles in the field. 


‘The mayor’s only son was gone. The schoolteacher’s 


fiancé was never heard from after the second day of 
_ the Battle of Verdun. 
_ that perhaps he was still alive, a prisoner in Germany. 


She was hoping against hope 


How pitiful was her questioning when she asked me 
might it not be that perhaps he was still living and 
would come home “aprés la guerre’? No less than 
forty-six had gone out from that village and most of 
them would never come back. But these simple people 
labored and struggled on, and smiled through their 
tears when the American boys came into their midst. 
We think of devastated France as that part where the 
German guns turned cities into stone piles, but for 
every loss at the front a heart was broken somewhere 
back of the lines. Germany wished to bleed France 
white. She did, but did not quench the spirit of France. 
Since living in that little country town for six weeks 
I see a little of the price which our sister republic 
paid to stay the invader in his onward march of con- 
quest. France stopped the flood of militarism with 
her own body and soul. She saved civilization. 


We Are All in the Same Boat 


MILES HANSON 


England looks to us and we look to England for help in 
these trying times 

OPENED MY BUNDLE of English papers with 
] some anxiety and with great expectations, for 
: despite the chaffing in which the Editor of Tux 

_Rucister occasionally indulges concerning my “Eng- 
lishism” I still have a kind of secret faith in the sane- 
ness of British doings. I must confess, however, to a 
sense of mild disappointment as I read on and on. 

Just as we are looking from this side of the Atlantic 
to the other side for suggestions and hints, so they on 
the other side are looking this way for help. We are 
all in the same boat, and all alike wondering where we 
are going to make a landing, or how safely ride through 
the surf. On neither shore has a new type of craft been 
discovered which will assuredly prevent a wetting, or 
maybe a more serious mishap. 

I looked especially to find what was being done as 
regards labor problems, European settlement, church 
duties, and spiritual possibilities, for with these four 
lie our great perplexities. 

We get the most profitable hints on the labor prob- 
lems. Thirty industrial councils are to be formed of 
representatives from both employers and employees. 
Already both sections have heartily and faithfully en- 
dorsed the scheme, and are honestly working the plan. 
On the one hand, the government representative, and 
on the other, leaders like J. R. Clynes and Arthur 
Henderson have most enthusiastically spoken of the 
favorable results likely to accrue. 

It is a hard task to find work for the demobilized 

A private letter received by me spoke rather 


on the other hand it is to be noted that already of the 
four million men returned into the ranks of labor over 


Me three millions are at work. 
_. Much concern is expressed in all the papers as to the 


‘settlement of the many vexed international questions. 
Again, as with us, a number are a little uneasy as to 


wh ether the terms of the Peace Treaty are not a little 
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over-severe. In the Sunday School Times Stephen 
Graham has an article on Russia, and, as Graham 
knows Russia probably as well as any writer, I read 
with much interest what he had to say. 

His opening paragraph is typical of the brilliant 
generalizations which he knows so well how to use. He 
says :— 


“We have always believed that if you wish to appeal 
successfully to English people you have to speak of an 
ideal; to the French you must speak of the rights of 
men; to the Germans, of discipline and power; and to 
the Russians you have to appeal through the idea of 
freedom. But as things stand to-day, England, which 
should be panting for the ideal, is struggling with red 
tape; France is not so keen on the rights of men as on 
the rights of the French; Germany is surging with in- 
discipline and absolutely lacking in power; and Russia, 
so far from haying freedom, has adopted as her main 
political ideal the war of one class against another. It 
is a world in the making—or in the destroying ?— 
whichever it is it is a world soaked in blood and tears, 
and steaming with the incense of sacrifice from tens 
of thousands of human altars.” 


The remedies to be applied are, he says: Russia must, 
be made to understand that she must again assume the 
debts which she repudiated in 1917, though in insisting 
on this the Allies must not appear to be too materialis- 
tic. Then agricultural implements and good cattle 
must be sent over, and as soon as possible the Allies be 
represented by real flesh-and-blood men. Encourage- 
ment should be given to all the elements of Russia’s 
spiritual life—art, literature, music, and religion—and 
above all we must have faith in Russia striving so 
much for its own and for European freedom. 

In church matters great efforts are being made 
toward church union, though here it seems as if bed- 
rock difficulty is now reached. Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, 
the former very able Baptist secretary, author of “The 
Chureh at the Cross Roads,” recommends the accept- 
ance by the nonconformist bodies of the Church of 
England insistence of the historic episcopacy. The 
Episcopal Church insists on this acceptance, and the 
Nonconformists will have none of it, and here the 
whole matter rests and is likely to rest. There seems 
to be no way round. The chairman of the Baptist As- 
sembly pointedly says there can be no such acceptance, 
and so does Principal Selbie on behalf of the Congre- 
gationalists. 

One of the pregnant signs of the deep unrest of the 
heart in consequence of the many separations caused . 
by the war is the interest in spiritualism. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, A. Conan Doyle, and other well-known men 
have written on the spread of such interest. . 

Wise cautions are given as to the value or lack of 
value of spiritualism. Sir Henry Lunn points to the 
case of Mr. Stead. This famous editor, we are told, 
was sadly deceived by mediums. One of them prophe- 
sied that Stead’s daily paper would be a great success. 
The paper proved a dismal failure and nearly killed 


its editor. Again, a medium predicted the returns of 
the General Election. The figures turned out utterly 
erroneous. 


_ Of far greater value than dabbling with the occult 
is the attitude taken by Mr. Raemaekers which he de- 
scribed at a luncheon at the Mansion House. Of his 
thoughts and resolves during the war, he said although 
he showed confidence to his friends it was not real, 
and he broke down in the nights. In his dark studio, 
or in his little garden, he had wept during those nights 
the bitterest tears he had ever shed. Although he was 
not religious in the ordinary sense of the word, he had 
prayed the most fervent and most passionate prayers 
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ever sent up to the Unknown, and then gradually the 
light came. He saw that there were two forces, one im- 
perialistic and devilish, which they might call the war 
machine of Germany, and which he knew too well; and 
he saw there was a greater force, the idea of justice, 
a thousand times stronger than the German war ma- 
chine. He saw, too, exactly what was his own task. 
He had only to be the instrument to reveal clearly the 
message which had come to him, and it had been his 
greatest privilege to work in the noble cause of the 
Allies. 

Mr. Raemaekers’ attitude is one that can very wisely 
be followed in more questions than those directly in 
contact with the war. 


Channing Unitarianism: A Centenary 
Retrospect 
RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 


“ AN INSTITUTION,” says Emerson in one of the 
A eestor of his essays, “is the lengthened 

shadow of one man.” In this, as in so many 
of the Emersonian oracles, there is truth, but also exag- 
geration. An institution, which is such precisely be- 
cause it is endowed with a life beyond the short, 
mortal career of its founder, is a product of many 


_ men of many minds, co-operating in a single purpose. 


Yet the special impress of the founder remains. 

We should have had Protestantism if there never 
had been a Luther. Some such movement as’ he led 
was bound to come; indeed, it sprang up in many 
directions, and its roots go far back of Luther’s time. 
But, without him, it would have been different from 
the Protestantism we actually have; in some ways 
weaker, in others stronger, according as it reflects 
the strong or weak sides of his massive and masterful 
spirit. 

So, likewise, there would have been, if not Unitarian- 
ism, at least some organized form of liberal Christian- 
ity, without Channing. But here in America he was 
the providential man raised up to guide the new move- 
ment and become its champion. Since he was wholly 
equal to the task, in many ways he stamped the move- 
ment indelibly with the traits of his mind and spirit. 
Unitarians will always remain, in some degree, debtors 
to, and disciples of, our great and noble leader, William 
Ellery Channing. 


LeADER IN THE UNITARIAN CoNnTROVERSY 


He was born toward the end of the Revolution, in 
the year 1780, at Newport, R.I., then a place of im- 
portance for its foreign trade, and much higher on the 
list of American cities than it stands now. Educated 
at Harvard College, the young Channing turned, after 
a short experience of teaching in Richmond, Va., to 
the Christian ministry; and in 1803, in his twenty- 
fourth year, was ordained over the congregation wor- 
shipping in Federal Street, Boston. 

In his beginnings mildly orthodox, as was his con- 
gregation, Channing’s mind expanded under the in- 
fluence of his work as student and preacher, and under 
the stimulating influence of his environment. The war 
of 1812 with England greatly quickened his thought 
and enlarged his preaching power. He was not a 
man of action, in the usual understanding of the 
word; still less was he a pure and detached thinker. 
He lived to preach. Even the longest and most elab- 
orate of his writings are expanded sermons. But his 
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word was with power! He has been described as 
“a voice without a hand”; yet for his time and place 
it was a magical voice, resonant, penetrating, thrilling 
—a voice that few who ever heard it could forget. 

By 1815, Channing had come by natural gravita- 
tion of character and force of personality into the 
forefront of the Unitarian controversy. This was not 
a controversy desired or sought by the Unitarian lead- 
ers, but forced upon them by the tactics of intoler- 
ance and exclusion on the part of their orthodox oppo- 
nents. Channing, says John White Chadwick in his 
admirable biography,* “was never at his best when in 
the controversial vein.” Much of his preaching and 
writing was of necessity doctrinal, as befitted the 
leader in a new departure from old and revered stand- 
ards of belief. But his heart was more in spiritual 
and practical themes, like the moral perfections of 
God, the imitableness of the character of Jesus, and 
the native, inherent dignity of man. Channing spoke 
out of his mind and heart, with wide-reaching effect, 
on all the great moral and social issues of his day. 
To his death, at the age of sixty-two, he grew in bold- 
ness and directness of utterance. When he died, at 
Bennington, Vt., in October, 1842, it seemed to many 
as when the sun, sinking slowly behind the western 
horizon, leaves in its train only a transparent flood 
of golden light. 
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Tur Famous BAattimore SERMON 


We are at the one hundredth anniversary of the 
long-famous sermon preached by Channing at the 
ordination of Rev. Jared Sparks, at Baltimore, in 
May, 1819. In commemoration of this event, the Gen- 
eral Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches will meet in Baltimore this coming October. 
That sermon of 1819, on “Unitarian Christianity,” was 
the first outspoken presentation to the general Ameri- 
can public of the new teaching which in New England 
had been stirring the embers of the older and detlin- 
ing Calvinism to an unwonted glow. If not Chan- 
ning’s greatest, it was his most immediately effective 
utterance. “Various editions straightway appeared,” 
says the biographer, “and its circulation was not ex- 
ceeded by any American publication until in 1830 
Webster made his memorable reply to Hayne. The 
echoes rolled through all the country from the Alle- 
ghanies to the sea.” Seven years later, at the dedi- 
cation of the Second Congregational Unitarian Church 
of New York City, Channing preached what may be 
regarded as a companion sermon on “Unitarian Chris- 
tianity Most Favorable to Piety.” On the basis of 
these twin utterances, though not altogether neglect- 
ing the full range of his preaching, I shall describe, 
of course in briefest summary, what is meant by 
Channing Unitarianism. 

No man ever believed more firmly than Channing in 
the free and independent development of other minds 
than his own. No one was ever less of a dogmatic 
autocrat than he. Yet, as often happens after the 
death of a great man and great leader, a disposition 
appeared among certain of his followers to solidify 


what they held to be his essential teachings into a 


*WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING: MINISTER OF ReLiGgion. By John 
Whité Chadwick. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1903. One does not know how widely this book has been read among 
us, but that it should be read by hundreds of Unitarians and others 
in this centenary year is certain. Nothing could be better than the 
background of Channing’s career as pictured by Mr. Chadwick, while 
the portrait of the man himself is done to the life. I have an im- 
pression that this great biography, like the companion portrait of 
Theodore Parker by the same gifted writer and fervent preacher of 
our faith, has never been appreciated at its high value by our min- | 
isters and people. This year, at any rate, should see it on the shelves ~ 
and tables of many among us. é Age 
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Oriody of Unitarian doctrine which should never be out- 
grown. Channing himself would have been the first 
f to repudiate so absurd an attempt. Nothing could 
be more subversive of his inmost spirit. His mind 

and heart grew and grew to the very end. He was 
never more vital, more elastic, more open to new im- 
pressions than in the last pathetic but glorious years 
of physical weakness and spiritual triumph. 

Happily the movement, in which his is still the most 
representative name, has in this regard been true to 
his example. Had Unitarianism stood still, or were 
it now to permit itself to become stereotyped and 

_ fossilized, it might in a few years add largely to its 
numbers by simply waiting for the mass of Christian 
believers to catch up. So true is it that the Unitarian- 
ism of to-day is the orthodoxy of to-morrow! But our 
glory is that we are a movement. So may we ever 
remain. In many details of thought and belief we 

.have moved away from Channing and beyond him. 
What we can never do is to move beyond his ever- 
inspiring example, as a man of God, a friend of Christ, 
and a deep-hearted lover of humanity. 
7 It is only by a certain effort of mind that we can 
| adjust ourselves even to the most liberal and pro- 
gressive ideas prevalent one hundred years ago, and 
have the insight to see in them the germs of later 
developments. We may be duly humbled by the 
thought that in another hundred years our bravest 
and most daring thoughts to-day will seem equally 
tame and circumscribed. 


O Channing, then, Christianity was a supernatural 

principle; if not brought into the world by miracle, 

a at least sent with an accompaniment of miracles in 

: which he fervently believed all his days. God had 

manifested himself, and had displayed his mind and 

will for man, in a divine revelation—that contained 

in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 

For Channing, the Bible was not the literal word of 

God, but that word was in it, to be sought out by the 

understanding mind and heart. Especially was it to be 

found in the New Testament, and pre-eminently in the 

words of Jesus. 

Channing was, as has been truly said, “emphatically 

a man of the New Testament.” By it, he interpreted 

the Old. His general rule, in the study and exposition 

of Scripture, was to explain the obscurer parts by 

those that seemed clearer and more significant. This 

rule, of course, errs by continuing to make the orthodox 

assumption that the Bible is a single book. No one in 

his day—certainly not Channing himself—had any true 

comprehension of the Bible in its relation to the ages 
of human struggle that gave it birth. 


Love ror THE Morau Purrecrion or Gop 


Although he relied on revelation, and never tired of 
proving his case by it, Channing relied even more on 
his own enlightened reason. “I had rather,” he af- 
firmed, “believe that my reason is a gift from God 
than that any book is the expression of his will.” A 
writer of the generation after Channing’s death claims 
for Unitarianism that “its main and strong position 
_ in conviction and argument always has been, not that 

it is simply a rational faith, but that it is the express, 
the positive, the literal exhibition of the doctrines 
: Becht: in the Scriptures.”* This was undoubtedly also 
] qe & ee because he was unconscious of how 
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its voices, and how very far all of them are removed 
from our western world of the nineteenth century— 
including Channing’s world of Newport and of Boston 
—we are less ready to discover in it what the excellent 
writer whom I have just quoted calls naively “the 
simple Unitarianism of the primitive church.” Yet 
Channing Unitarianism came infinitely nearer to being 
in sympathy with the mind and heart of Jesus than 
the decadent Calvinism that it opposed. In flatly re- 
jecting the Trinitarian dogma, because of its unreason- 
ableness, and because it confused the object of worship 
by splitting one God up into three, Channing also 
rejected it because he could find no trace of its meta- 
physical subtleties in the pages of his New Testament. 

To love God, the one God and Father of all, for his 
infinite and inexhaustible perfection, was central to 
the preaching of Channing. On this great thought his 
mind loved to dwell, and many were the sermons in 
which he elaborated it. Above all, it was for him a 
moral perfection. ‘To love God,” he urged, “is to love 
morality in its most perfect form; and thus we see how 
morality and religion pass into each other and become 
one. The love of God is but another name for the love 
of essential benevolence and justice.” So it was with 
Channing, and so it is still with the movement of which 
he is the accredited leader. 

His reforming passion, which never slumbered nor 
slept, attached itself to, and directly sprang out of, 
this dominant conviction. From it was derived his 
view of Christian virtue. This, for him, began, con- 
tinued, and ended in sincere and devoted love to God, 
to Christ, to man. “We regard the spirit of love, 
charity, meekness, forgiveness, liberality, and benefi. 
cence,” he said in the Baltimore Sermon, “as the badge 
and distinction of Christians, as the brightest image 
we can bear of God, as the best proof of piety.” And 
he claimed for Unitarians the special distinction of 
charity and consideration—something much lacking 
in the Calvinists of the time in which he spoke— 
toward those who differed from them in religious 
opinions. He was strong in his repudiation of creeds, 
that bind and cramp the divine reason in all men who 
profess to receive them. 


IS lofty yet nowhere superficial views of human 

nature were, for the time in which he bore his wit- 
ness, the most significant part of Channing’s preaching. 
He had grown up under the awful, and to us incompre- 
hensible, depression of the Calvinistic teaching of total 
depravity. To him, sinful as he saw men to be, and far 
below their best estate, yet man was ever rising, and 
by sharing the divine nature capable of finally rising 
to the Highest. One sublime idea, he said repeatedly, 
had taken strong hold on his mind. “This is the great- 
ness of the soul, its divinity, its union with God, its 
unity with God—not by passive dependence but by 
spiritual likeness—its receptiveness of his spirit, its 
self-forming power, its destination to ineffable glory, 
its immortality.” 

This, in barest outline, taken from his greatest ut- 
terances, was Channing Unitarianism; not in its later, 
formal, stereotyped scheme as held by those who pre- 
tended to preserve it entire, but as it came fresh from 
his glowing heart and uplifted soul. In this centenary 
year of the Baltimore Sermon, we cannot do better 
than read it largely for ourselves in his Works. It is 
not merely a retrospect, but a prospect; for still in 
many ways he is our leader. 

Best of all, and we may hope that this has remained 
typical of Unitarians, what Channing preached, he was! 
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A Century-Old Home of Liberal Truth 


Unitarians will make this noble building their 
meeting-place in October 


Cc. S. W. 


mere next autumn for their biennial General 

Conference, they will visit one of the few 
century-old centres of the liberal faith. The original 
building of the First Church in Plymouth, the Federal 
Street Church in 
Boston, the Church 
in Philadelphia 
first built by the 
followers of Jo- 
seph. Priestley, 
these have long 
since vanished. Of 
the buildings asso- 
ciated with the 
earliest beginnings 
of Unitarianism in 
this country, only 
King’s Chapel, the 
Priestley Church 
in Northumber- 
land, Pa., and the 
church in Balti- 
more remain. Of 
these, the latter 
yields nothing in 
interest to the 
others. 

For more than 
a century now its 
massive walls and 
columned porches 
have stood, four- 
square, above the 
city’s busy life, a 
symbol of the lasting qualities of the faith of reason. 
The Baltimore church enjoys the distinction of being 
the earliest Christian church built upon a distinctly 
independent basis now surviving upon the American 
continent, for it came into being before the Unitarian 
name had come into general use. 

In 1816 Baltimore was a rapidly growing city, 
already one of the acknowledged commercial centres 
of the Atlantic seaboard. Following the War of 1812 
there had come to the country a general revival of 
business. Recognizing the opportunity for trade with 
the South, New England merchants established branch 
houses in Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, and 
Baltimore, to which goods could be sent by vessel 
and then by mule-team into the interior of the country. 

Of the New Englanders who consequently found 
their way to Baltimore, there were many who at home 
had become identified with the new movement in re- 
ligion which was then shaking the churches from turret 
to foundation-stone. Finding the theological atmos- 
phere of their new home uncomfortably conservative, 
they invited Dr. James Freeman, the beloved minister 
of King’s Chapel, to visit them, with the purpose of 
establishing a liberal church. 

On October 12, 1816, Dr. Freeman preached in Gib- 
ney’s Hall, a ball-room on South Charles Street, no 
church being willing to open its doors to his gospel. 
The opposition was strong, one minister threatening 
to excommunicate from his church any member who 
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THE SOLIDITY OF TRUTH 
Godefroy’s genius has here perfectly correlated the ideas of freedom and dignity 
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should presume to hear Freeman. An old Scotch lady 
said that “the boys ought to have broken Freeman’s 
windows, and to have stoned him through the streets.” 

The interest was sufficient to warrant the repetition 
of the experiment the following Sunday. A growing 
group of strong: and active citizens determined to 
found a church wherein should be preached the liberal 
gospel. On February 10, 1817, a meeting was held 
at the house of Henry Payson, Esq., “for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the expediency of forming 
a religious society, and of building a new church for 
the accommodation of Christians who are Unitarians, 
and who cherish 
liberal sentiments 
on the subject of 
religion.” Henry 
Payson was called 
to the chair and 
Nathaniel’ Will-. 
iams appointed 
secretary. Duly 
formed and later 
incorporated, this 
society became the 
First Independent 
Church of Balti- 
more. 

Far-seeing men 
that they were, 
they chose for a 
site, after due con- 
sideration of sevy- 
eral others, a lot of 
land on the north- 
west corner of 
Charles and Frank- 
lin Streets, then on 
the edge of How- 
ard’s Woods,a part 
of the beautiful es- 
tate of John Eager 
Howard, very near 
the new Washington Monument on the north and the 
rising Cathedral on the south. To design and build 
it they chose Maximilian Godefroy, pupil and asso- 
ciate of Roget L’Enfant, designer of many of the 
beautiful buildings in Washington, and creator of 
the Battle Monument, “the new and superb Ma- 
sonic Temple,” and several fine churches and college 
buildings. 

The corner-stone was laid June 5, 1817, with simple 
and impressive ceremonies. In the centre of the stone 
was deposited a plate bearing the inscription in Greek, 
“To the King, eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
wise God.” Less than seventeen months later, on 
October 29, 1818, the building was dedicated “to the 
service of Almighty God.” Rey. Dr. Freeman, who 
only two years before had been the first to proclaim 
liberalism in Baltimore, was chosen to preach the dedi- 
cation sermon. 

Of the building it has been said that “Godefroy, like 
his master, adopted the classical design then so fash- 
ionable in France, and built his church on the same 
general lines as the Pantheon at Rome. There was 
the same spacious portico supporting a sculptured — 
pediment, the same high dome lifting itself a hundred — 
feet above a tesselated marble pavement, and supported 
by four massive arches of graceful lines, enclosing — 
an ample auditorium which is: almost square. 
front steps are of Carrara marble; the foundation of — 
huge limestone blocks taken from a quarry: in Virginia — 
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enough to know much about it. 
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in which George Washington had been one of the 


principal stockholders.” 


- Rev. Jared Sparks, who at that time was a profes- 
sor at Harvard College, was invited to come to Balti- 
more to preach as candidate in the new church, and 
accordingly he set forth, stopping in New York and 
Philadelphia on the way and arriving in Baltimore 
early in December. From there he writes of his first 


_ impressions :— 


“Tn regard to Baltimore, I have not been here long 
The church is, in 
truth, a superb building. The room within is un- 
questionably by far the most beautiful and elegant in 
the country. I have never seen anything to be com- 
It is finished with great simplicity, 
without any gaudy and unnecessary ornament. Yet, 
after all, it is acknowledged to be a very hard room 
to speak in. There is an indistinctness in the centre 
arising from a reverberation of sound. From what 
I have seen of the people, there is a great deal of plain 
hospitality among them, and I find them apparently, 
and I believe, sincerely, glad to see me.” 

At first, the acoustics of the interior were a source 
of trouble and annoyance. It is said that on the Sun- 
day following the dedication, a prominent orthodox 


divine, in the course of his prayer, thanked the 


Almighty that, although the Unitarians had been per- 
mitted to erect a house of worship, their efforts had 
been confounded in that their preaching had _ been 
inaudible! For 
music, strangely 
enough, the church 
proved admirably 
suited. In it was 
given the first ora- 
torio to be sung in 
Baltimore, and for 
many years most 
of the concerts of 
the city. 

Local pride 
somewhat over- 
came  denomina- 
tional prejudices. 
From the  begin- 
ning the building 
attracted no little 
interest and atten- 
tion on the part of 
the townspeople. 
Upon the list of 
subscribers appear 
the names of sev- 
eral prominent cit- 
izens of other 
faiths. The hand- 
some lamps on 
either side of the 
steps were pre- 


sented by an Episcopalian. The greatest interest of 


the Unitarian visitors next October, however, will . 
centre around the fact that in this beautiful church 


took place what will ever be regarded as one of the 
great historic events of American Christianity. It 
was from the high pulpit of this church, on May 5, 
1819, that William Ellery Channing preached his 
famous sermon on “Unitarian Christianity.” It was 


a sermon which proved a veritable shot heard round 
the religious world. The occasion was the ordina- 
tion of Rev. Jared Sparks to the ministry and his in- 


lation as the first pastor of the young society. Dr. 
Ce My 4 
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“A FAITH’S PURE SHRINE” 


Here Channing’s classic pronouncement of Unitarian belief was uttered 
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Channing’s sermon, from the text, “Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good,” attracted immediate 
attention as a powerful declaration of the liberal wing 
of Congregationalism. More than any single state- 
ment, this Baltimore sermon of Channing’s cleared the 
theological atmosphere, and indicated the obvious 
course of Unitarianism. 

Mr. Sparks remained in Baltimore only four years, 
but in that time did much to make the cause known 
in the States south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Upon 
his withdrawal from the ministry, in 1823, the parish 
was without a minister for several years. Then its 
pulpit was supplied for a year by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, who after a short interval was followed by 
George W. Burnap, in 1828. To Dr. Burnap belongs 
the distinction of the longest pastorate the parish 
has known, covering a period of more than thirty-one 
years. He was a man not only of marked intellectual 
ability, but of a spirit of simplicity and gentle faith- 
fulness which drew all men to him, even those whose 
opinions differed widely from his own. Universally 
respected, he died in 1859; and a conspicuous attendant 
at the funeral services was the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. Dr. Burnap’s spirit lives in his 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Burnap, whose love of the 
church and devotion to its service is constant and 
without stint. 

During the Civil War the church suffered alike with 
its orthodox neighbors. Military service and political 
differences re- 
moved many mem- 
bers. From 1860 
to 1863 the minis- 
ter was Rev. N. H. 
Chamberlain, 

In 1864 Rey. 
John F. W. Ware, 
still remembered 
by the older gen- 
eration of Unitari- 
ans as a man of 
marked literary 
ability, high moral 
courage, and 
stanchly indepen- 
dent spirit, be- 
came the minister, 
working indefati- 
gably in the Union 
cause and for the 
soldiers in the 
neighboring 
camps. The time 
came, however, 
when he found 
himself out of 
sympathy with the 
more conservative 
members of the 
congregation. He resigned, but was persuaded to 
remain in Baltimore. A new Unitarian chureh, taking 
the name of the Church of our Saviour, was founded. 
Its congregation worshipped in the Masonic Temple 
on Sunday mornings, and on Sunday evenings in Ford’s 
Theatre. 

Soon after Mr. Ware’s resignation to become min- 
ister of Arlington Street Church in Boston, the Church 
of our Saviour was reunited with the older church, 
and in 1873 Rey. Charles Richmond Weld became 
pastor, a close second to Dr. Burnap in length of ser- 
vice. He served for a quarter of a century, and was 
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notable for eloquent preaching and constructive social 
service. 

During his pastorate the interior of the church was 
renovated. All efforts hitherto to remedy the acoustic 
defects had failed, and it was decided in 1893 to com- 
memorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the church’s 
dedication by rearranging the interior. The dome was 
shut out by the introduction of an arched ceiling be- 
neath it, and the entire church redecorated. 

The general color of the church is now ivory white, 
while the chancel is panelled in a soft burnished gold. 
The massive marble communion table was originally 
the base of the former pulpit, while the pulpit now in 
use is the desk from which Channing preached. Above 
the panelling, across the back of the chancel, is a 
memorial glass mosaic, designed by Louis Tiffany after 
a modern French painting. Besides some fine Tiffany 
windows, there is a bust of Henry Payson, an extremely 
interesting one of Channing in his youth, showing ¢ 
ebuntenance of delicacy and beauty, ‘and one of Jared 
Sparks, a replica of the marble of Greenough in the 
college library at Cambridge. The font is an exact 
copy “of that in. Canterbury, “from which the first Eng- 
lish Christians were baptized. 

Howard’s Woods have long since vanished, and 
Washington’s Monument, no longer on the outskir ts of 
the city, is now in its very heart, | standing in the midst 
of the parked spaces and quaintly beautiful homes of 
Mt. Vernon Place. Two city blocks from the monu- 
ment, the First Independent Church, now called the 
First Unitarian Church, stands outwardly unchanged, 
its quaint iron gates opening below the steps that lead 
to the stately portico. 

The neighboring ( Jathedral, and Battle Monument, 
only a little further away, stand, too, to tell of that far- 
away time when they all came into being. Gradually 
the tide of the city’s life has flowed aroiind and beyond 
them. For miles on every side the city has spr ead out, 
to north and south, to east and west, and in the midst, 
in its dignity and beauty, stands the old gray house of 
worship, a precious monument of the faith that dedi- 
‘ated it one hundred years ago to “the service of Al- 
mighty God.” 


The Railroad Muddle 


How we got in is described in clear detail; how to 
get out comes next 


JAMES O. FAGAN 


cents for a copy of the Boston Daily Herald. 

“That’s all right,” was the comment of a friend; “to 
appreciate Boston in more ways than one just visit 
New York once in a while.” I think public opinion 
in America is coming to a somewhat parallel conclu- 
sion about the railroad situation. To appreciate pri- 
vate ownership and initiative just hand over the whole 
business to the Government once in a while. From 
present indications once in a very long while will 
be sufficient. In fact it is now safe to say that never 
in the history of any country has government operation 
of public utilities received such a humiliating set-back. 
As a simple business understanding it has been a 
monumental miscalculation. True and wisely the ex- 
periment has not been prolonged; nevertheless, like 
Mercutio’s wound, it has served its purpose. The peo- 
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ple refuse to countenance the grand fiasco any longer. 
President Wilson himself has bowed to the political 
lesson in the case and the hunt is now for the next 
best thing. And let us remember the outcome is not 
only a protest against a debatable proposition in So- 
cialism ; it is als the flat refusal of American public 
opinion to squander any more billions of the collective 
earnings of the people on railroad politics and payrolls 


until the every-day conveniences of the travelling and ~ 


business public are given some kind of a “look-in.” 
Meantime the service on the railroads is being pared 
to the quick. Managers are sitting up nights studying 
the art of curtailment; that is, figuring on facilities, 
equipment, and service that can stand a little more 
“squeeze.” How to make up for a payroll increase of 
$800,000,000 a year without boosting the rate has now 
become the widely advertised riddle of the American 
railroads. Mr. McAdoo was in a hurry about the 
wages, Mr. Hines now tells us he is in no hurry about 
the rates, and thus the service to-day is between 
the millstones of the drawn-out controversy. In the 
past, as we all know, private management also has been 
blameworthy in many ways, but the public require- 
ments were seldom lost sight of, and between compet- 
ing roads at any rate good service was always an ef- 
fectual bid for patronage. But before I come to the 


immediate problem of reconstruction I ask my readers — 


to take a glance backward at the record of the pri- 
vately owned and managed American railroads before 
Federal interference on an altogether unwarranted 
scale sent the whole business bungling down hill. A 
short survey of this description should strengthen our 
faith in the democracy of private ownership and man- 
agement. And it may be well to add that the writer’s 
version of this railroad muddle is free from outside 
prompting or affiliations of any description. It isa 
personal inlook and outlook, The man who can work 
at and around a railroad job for thirty-five years with- 
out acquiring a few convictions in regard to its nature, 
its surroundings, and its management is very much to 
be pitied. 

As a matter of fact, then, with the railroads as our 
wonderland of enterprise and achievement, we need 
not go to Arabia for another “Night’s Entertainment.” 
Only a few years ago, Elbert Hubbard, the sage of 
East Aurora, told us that the American railroads 
ought to give the people the smile habit. He had seen 
corn selling in Kansas for ten cents a bushel, wheat 
at twenty-five cents a bushel, and hogs at two ‘cents a 
pound, simply because there was no transportation for 
these things from where they were plentiful to where 
they were needed, and he could also remember the time 
when the Government practically could not give away 
lands that are now worth $200 per acre. Railroad 
men, that is to say the workers, the managers, the 
engineers, the financiers, and not the Government, the 
Socialists, or the politicians, have changed all that. 
To quote the late Mr. J. J. Hill on the subject :— 


“While the railroads of the United States have mis- 
takes to answer for, they have created the most ef- 
fective, useful, and by far the cheapest system of 
land transpor tation in the world. It is not an exagger- 
ation to say that in the past history of this country the 
railway, next after the Christian religion and the 
public school, has been the largest contributing factor - 
in the welfare and happiness of the people.” 


Again, Mr. W. M. Acworth, said by President Hadle 
of Yale to be the highest authority on the railroads — 
of Great Britain, described the old-time situation ing 
this way :— rr 
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“Tt has always been my opinion that in actual 


economy of operation the railways of the United States 


are first in the world. In the number of tons per car, 
cars per train, in the fullest utilization of locomotives, — 
in the obtaining of the greatest measures of results for 
each unit of expenditure they are not equalled by the 
railways of any other nation.” 


Or take the opinion of a labor leader on the subject 
of railroad efficiency under private management as the 
employee saw it before labor in general became fasci- 
nated with the golden image of wages which the Rail- 
road Administration has now set up. A few years 
ago the Chief of the Locomotive Engineers put it in 


this way :— 


“Mr. Brandeis’s statements to the contrary, the 
American railroads are the best managed in the world. 
The men in charge of these great systems stand head 
and shoulders above the.railroad men of the world. 
There is no other business that is operated on so close 
a margin and on the whole there is no other business 
where the details are watched so closely as on the 
railroads.” ete 


‘Add to these opinions that of Commissioner Lane 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission following his 
return a few years ago from the International Railway 
Conference at Berne, Switzerland, where he repre- 
sented the United States. 


“This conference,” he said, “established beyond ques- 
tion the supremacy of the American railways from the 
standpoint of efficiency.” 


Finally, just for a second, consider the nature and 
magnitude of the American railroad system to which 
the above-quoted authorities referred. Its mileage 
equals the accepted distance of the moon from the 


earth. Its employees number one out of every twelve 


of our adult male population. The capital invested 
in it is calculated to represent one-eighth of the total 
wealth of the country, and under normal conditions 
its annual revenues are more than three times those 
of the Federal Government. 

Now the writer does not question the motives of the 
agents of Federal control and regulation, but the fact 
remains that the national railroad policy for many 
years past in dealing with these splendid properties 
has been distinguished for its bungling. Practically 
every authority and fair-minded critic of the railroad 
situation to-day has come to this conclusion. With 
a clean bill of health, comparatively speaking, brought 
about by and to follow necessary regulation of policies 
and methods, the American railroads for several years 
prior to the war could see nothing ahead of them but 
financial and industrial confusion. Among railroad 
people of the highest patriotism and integrity a feeling 
of bitterness against the Federal policy of over-regu- 
lation was and is practically unanimous. And this 
feeling is not confined to the railroads. The shadow 
of unnecessary political meddling is over us all. This 
point of view of railroad men for several years before 


the war was clearly presented by President E. P. 
_ Ripley of the Santa Fé Railroad in the fgllowing lan- 


guage :— ; 


\ 

“The Government,” he declared, “has destroyed the 
confidence of the American investor in the securities 
of its own home roads. It has put a strait-jacket 
on the entire transportation business of the country. 

_ For seven years the books of the railroads have been 
open to the inspection of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and every facility has been offered to 
enable that body to ascertain the facts. I maintain 
that during the past ten years no other business has 
been conducted on any higher moral plane or with 
reater regard to economy or efficiency. To condemn 
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all railroads because of the shortcomings of a few is as 
unjust as to condemn all banks because some of them 
are badly managed.” ; 


Some time ago a newspaper printed a cartoon of a 
very fat pig riding comfortably on Uncle Sam’s shoul- 
ders. The pig in the case is supposed to be a public 
service corporation, and Uncle Sam is naturally stag- 
gering under the load. The title of the cartoon is, 
“Pretty easy for the hog.” 

In a general way this cartoon.-may be looked upon 
as an illustration at that time of the attitude of public 
opinion in this country toward the railroad industry. 
Managers and the millions of employees, however, who 
worked for these enterprises did not look upon their 
intrinsic character in this light. Indeed the truth 
of the matter is nearly the other way about. At any 
rate, public service corporations to-day are fairly well 
managed and altogether too well regulated, and you, 
Uncle Sam, are not the victim of the situation, but the 
boss. And the worst of it is, on the railroads, for 
example, you have been bossing the owners out of 
their property rights, and the managers out of their 
functions and their self-respect. You may not know 
it, Uncle Sam, but it is nothing but a high sense of 
duty that is keeping the managers of New England 
and other railroads at their government posts to-day. 
Personally speaking, also, we have little use for you 
as an industrial moralist. You seem to be getting it 
into your head that industrial patriotism should call 
upon the private citizen to sink his money in public 
Service corporations, never to see it again. You are 
dead wrong. You have been laboring under this kind 
of delusion for many years. Industrially speaking, 
you yourself have always been a coward. You have 
never been willing to take any risks. You never had 
any use for the telegraph, the telephone, for railroads, 
monitors, or submarines in the infancy of their public 
utility. True, you have always encouraged the private 
investors in these old-time insecurities by granting 
them the free use of the air, the earth, and the sea 
in which to perfect their inventions. But later when 
your so-called public utility began to work on a se- 
curity basis you developed an itch to go into business 
for yourself. You wanted a share in the profits of 
enterprises you had no hand in creating. You pro- 
posed to live in a house to the building of which you 
never contributed a single brick. And in connection 
with your industrial activity you have been altogether 
too partial to the interests of political and industrial 
groups and not sufficiently loyal to the freedom and 
initiative of the individual. American citizen. From 
this attitude of yours there has come an underlying 
opposition to government ownership in this country, 
which on the railroads was intended to be the test 
case of the industrial groups. Industrially speaking 
the group menace is a world menace. Group ma- 
chinery politically applied to railroad interests and 
railroad property is a negation of the democratic idea. 
It is already leading to very serious consequences all 
over the country. So far as the railroads are con- 
cerned, Uncle Sam, this whole business is your muddle. 
What are you now going to do about it? To return 
the railroads to their owners under a system which 
democracy repudiates would invite disaster. As Sena- 
tor Cummins has expressed it, this is the time to cor- 
rect the evils of our pre-war system of railroad control. 
Authorities to-day are of one mind as to how the rail- 
roads got into the muddle. How to get them out of it 
is the pressing consideration, which will be the object 


of my next article. 
(To be concluded) 
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Psychology for the Day’s Work 


PsycHOLOGY AND THE Day’s Work. By 
Edgar James Swift. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1918.—‘Please tell me of 
a book which will introduce me to psy- 
chology and help me to understand peo- 
ple.” The reviewer reflected and did not 
find it easy, to reply. Of the many vol- 
umes, technical and popular, on psycho- 
logical subjects, very few would serve the 
purpose. The book finally recommended 
was this, by the professor of psychology 
in Washington University, St. Louis. It 
is conerete, clear, and its numerous illus- 
trations are drawn from literature, his- 
tory, and daily life. Psychology is re- 
garded as the science of behavior. Life 
is an adjustment, a response to situations. 
“The mind is not an ethereal, spiritual 
force inhabiting the brain,” but an instru- 
ment for making adjustments, and its 
average efficiency or inefficiency is shown 
by the fact that “there are over 625,000 
deaths annually in the United States 
which could be prevented, and at least 
half of the 3,000,000 sick beds now con- 
stantly filled would be empty if the exist- 
ing knowledge of hygiene were applied.” 
As interesting as instructive is the chap- 
ter on “Thinking and Acting.” We are 
shown how men differ in the art of in- 
terpreting experience, the genius seeing 
more meanings and seeing them more 
quickly than the plodder and the literal 
man. Here, too, the author shows how 
and why men are victims of phrases and 
are imposed upon by words. Those who 
oppose experiments upon animals are cited 
as illustration’ of the lack of a sense of 
proportion. Each year 93,000 human lives 
are saved in the United States through 
diphtheria antitoxin, which was discoy- 
ered through animal experimentation. One 
of the greatest of our constitutional weak- 
nesses is the fact that our minds are 
easily impressed by the striking and dra- 
matic, whereas many of the most import- 
ant things in the world, both for good 
and evil, are uneventful and so fail to 
compel attention. Good government, for 
instance, is not striking, and the voters 
are not impressed. We are moved by a 
battle, yet are not equally stirred by re- 
ports of the ravages of typhoid fever 
which caused over eighty-six per cent. of 
the entire mortality of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. The reader of the first two 
chapters who is led by the facts there 
stated to see the value and beauty of an 
efficient mind and to desire one for him- 
self will naturally read with great inter- 
est the next two chapters on “Prep- 
aration for Efficiency” and the “Psychol- 
ogy of Learning.” In these days of stress 
and strain the chapters on “Fatigue and 
its Psychology” and the “Psychology of 
Digestion” are of the greatest practical 
importance. Other themes which are 
treated in a concrete and helpful way 
are “Curiosities of Memory,’ “Memory 
and its Improyement,” “Testimony and 
Rumor,” and “Our Varying Selves.” The 
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last is not a chapter in pathological 
psychology. It deals rather with the 
alterations of personality within the limits 
of health. The complexity of our nature, 
in virtue of which we make at different 
times such inconsistent responses, is here, 
brought out. We see how true it is that 
in every audience there are several audi- 
ences, and that different judgments passed 
on the same character may all have justi- 


fication. It is very interesting and illu- 
minating and cannot be read without 
profit. 


Prof. Sumner’s Rare Essays 


ForcorteEN MAN AND OTHER Js- 
says. By the late William Graham Sum- 
ner. Yale University Press. 1919. $2.50. 
—This fourth and last volume of Pro- 
fessor Sumner’s essays contains a_ bibli- 
ography of his writings and an index to 
this and the other three volumes. .The 
title of the book is that of the essay by 
which he is best known. Here are his 
“Protectionism, the -Ism which teaches 
that Waste makes Wealth” (1885) and 
“Protectionism Twenty Years After” 
(1906), “Prosperity Strangled by Gold,” 
“The Cause and Cure of Hard Times,” 
“Trusts and Trade Unions,” “Politics in 
America, 1776-1876,” “The Crime of 1873,” 
and “The Commercial Crisis of 1837.” 
One of the reasons why we should love 
our enemies is that while our friends 
have not the courage to speak to us of 
our defects, our enemies very frankly 
point them out. Still more serviceable 
are thinkers like Professor Sumner, who 
know, neither friend nor foe in their pas- 
sion for truth, who are one hundred per 
cent. brave and sincere. Surely all social- 
ists and believers in paternalism in goy- 
ernment have good reason to love this 
man, for he has subjected their views to 
an absolutely merciless analysis. This 
is a service beyond all price, for it is far 
better to come before the public with a 
theory that has been properly trimmed 
and stripped of its absurdities than to 
offer even the best thing in a crude form. 
Whatever one’s political and social sym- 
pathies, it is a joy to read these pages. 
The writer had immense vigor and perfect 
clearness of thought and an almost un- 
equalled power of expression, so that each 
sentence is a kind of engine, and the 
reader is conscious of the force of its 
blow. There are tides in the affairs of 
thought, and just now, when in the treat- 
ment of every question the supreme em- 
phasis is laid on the social aspect, it is 
particularly necessary not to forget the 
aspects of life on which Professor Sum- 
ner laid so much stress. For assuredly 
our altruistic enterprises will not suéceed 
merely because they are altruistic. Any 
form of social life which does not promote 
individuality will just as certainly fail as 
the individuality which does not fit into 
and promote social life. “Hach must find 
its justification in the service it is able 
to render to its pretended foe.” The happy 
owner of these essays will always have at 
hand an effective intellectual stimulus and 
a source of refreshment for seasons of 
dulness and dryness. 
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The Little Town 

Tue Littte Town. By Harlan Paul 
Douglass. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price $1.50—The object of 
this book, according to the author, is “to 
suggest in what infinite variety the gospel 
of rural progress applies to the little 
town.” He takes for granted that all 
that has been written concerning rural 
life is intended for the open country and 
not for the town, and that it is treated 
“as an incidental, and indeed a trivial 
thing.” This is certainly not correct as 
regards the greater part of the rural liter- 
ature which has fallen under our observa- 
tion. The book, however, has a value as 
a careful, and conscientious study of the 
little town as contrasted with the large 
town or the open country. He analyzes 
the little town so thoroughly that he loses 
sight of its real reason for being, and of 
its very vital relationships. For instance, 
he calls the little town “a rural luxury,” a 
description very difficult to understand. 
He also says that ‘‘the little town is dis- 
tinguished not so much by the number 
of its population as by an attitude toward 
immediate environment and life in gen- 
eral which may be called the townsman’s 
consciousness.” In fact, those of us who 
live in little towns and may be supposed 
to have little-town minds scarcely recog- 
nize ourselves or our neighbors in these 
descriptions. The book is very long 
drawn out, for there is a great deal of 
repetition. Most of the material can be 
found elsewhere, indeed, the author does 
not claim any originality for the various 
suggestions; but his appeals for better 
roads, better health conditions, better 
architecture, and more careful town plan- 
ning may be carefully considered by any 
community large or small. He urges more 
extended use of the libraries, and the re- 
ligious appeal is excellent. He wants 
fewer and stronger churches, Sunday- 
schools which shall be alive to their op- 
portunities, and a community spirit which 
shall be inspired by religion. He describes 
in detail the community work done at 
Coopersburg, Pa., and tells of the little 
New Hampshire village of two hundred 
people who made their town a bird sane- 
tuary. “After that, the poets could not 
be kept away. A dramatist put the story 
into beautiful symbols; a _ president's 
daughter danced it; there was nothing 
finer of its sort on earth.” Of the greatest 
of all needs of the little town and the 
open country, expert leadership, the writer 
has very little to say, nor does he offer 
any suggestions as to the way of secur- 
ing such leadership. : M. B. B. 


Refreshing Fun 

THe Lirtte Wisk CHICKEN THAT KNEW 
ir Att. By Kenneth Graham Duffield. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Co. 50 
cents net—Here is another delightful 
little book for tiny folks, to be classed 
with The Foolish Foa, Little Black Sambo, 
The Little Small Red Hen, and others of — 
this series. There is a life lesson in it 
which will be enjoyed and appreciated . 


by young and old. The humor is refresh- “as 
ing, and in these days the sense of humor aa 
‘needs to be cultivated in: the home. — 
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6d ‘The Real Ment Being 


cIBM : Irs NaTurE AND VARIETIES. 
_ ‘By George Herbert Palmer. 
os Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1919. $1.25.— 
. ith the lucidity of expression for which 
he is noted, Professor Palmer has here 
‘set forth the evolution of the unselfish 
life, the development of the altruistic im- 
pulse through the lower stages of man- 
hers, giving, mutuality, and love to that 
We superpersonal and extended form which 
he calls justice. This, which is seen in 
the professional spirit at its best, has re- 

tained the altruism of love, but without 
love’s arbitrary selection and limited in- 

terest. There are many pages remark- 
able for the perfection with which moral 
and spiritual insight is expressed. Those 
r who still think that commerce is only 

a fight would profit by reading the chap- 
ter on Mutuality, which brings out its 
deep ethical ground and wide ethical op- 
portunities. The real human being is, in 
Professor Palmer’s. phrase, a “conjunct 
: self,’ and the purely selfish human na- 
- ture of which Hobbes and Schopenhauer 
speak is an abstractign. Inasmuch as 
love is so often proclaimed as a social 
panacea, such examinations and criticisms 
i as this are necessary, for we cannot as- 
¥ sume without investigation that it is the 
complete embodiment of altruism. In 
these days when many are in revolt 
against institutions, it is well to consider 
the points made in the last chapter and 
to realize that institutions represent a con- 
solidated wisdom, the precipitate of man- 
kind’s long experiment in the art of living, 
and that they are indispensable means 
for the expression of the highest altruism. 
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Mr. Lippmann is Better Here 


THe PouiricAL Scene. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1919. $1 net.—The able young 
editor of the New Republic here reprints 
from that journal a series of articles on 
the Conference of Versailles and the prob- 

¥ lems that confront it. He has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities, as an officer of 
the military intelligence department of 
the American peace delegation, to know 
whereof he writes. Add to this the na- 
tive omniscience of youth, especially of 


4 Hebrew youth, and you have a source of 
,, wisdom and light that compels attention. 
‘It went to press in March, hence ante- 


dates the publication of the peace terms 
offered to Germany and the New Repub- 
 lie’s profound dissatisfaction therewith. 
Those who listened to Mr. Lippmann’s 
calculated pessimism at the Unitarian Fes- 
> tival in Anniversary Week, will like this 
_ expression of his views better. And better 
still, in all probability, they will like an 
address he gave in April, 1917, on “The 
World Conflict in its Relation to American 
Democracy,’ which is here given as an 
appendix. The proposed constitution for 
e League of Nations forms a second 
i appendix. Mr. Lippmann writes bril- 
_ jiantly, clearly, and with an earnestness 
at only an excess of finality can make 
hing but highly welcome to any stu- 
"the prone, of reconstructing the 
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world. 
better right to be heard. 


Forcing New Ideas on Us 


EDUCATION BY VIOLENCE. ESSAYS ON 
Wak AND THE Furure. By H. S. Canby. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1919. $1.50—War, as Thucydides said, 
educates by violence. The nine essays in 
this volume, each preceded by a brief 
prefatory essay, present the fruits of edu- 
cation by violence, i.e., the new ideas that 
are being forced upon us concerning inter- 
national relationships, morale, education, 
and reconstruction. They are so diverse, 
so well-written, and so good that a brief 
review cannot indicate their quality. Per- 
haps it will be best to select a few state- 
ments from the essay on education. The 
writer, who is a Yale professor, remarks 
that “everybody is being re-educated now, 
except those petrified beings who are be- 
yond alteration.” Before the war the 
English felt the defects of their education, 
but the event has shown that it also had 
great merits, for “the education that sent 
forth the dead tens of thousands who led 
the way for England is not a failure... 
The enduring strength of British educa- 
tion is its practical grasp of the principle 
that nothing matters half so much as the 
meeting of minds.” What is taught and 
studied is far less important. “You can- 
not put all education into text-books, but 
what cannot be extracted and codified you 
can present in its container—the educated 
man. You can ask a teacher to teach 
what he is able, and to be those things 
impossible to teach. By learning what a 
truly educated man is, and how he thinks, 
and sharing, or at least observing, his 
emotions, the student can derive by imi- 
tation or repulsion (either will do it) a 
balance ration for his growing mind, 
which can never be fed on facts alone, or 
theories, or anything that can be put into 
a college catalogue. But such teachers 
are hard to get, and they should be ex- 
pensive.” The writer of this little book 
has had many interesting experiences 
which he knows how to report and to 
interpret. Each essay has a solid con- 
tent and is written in a style that has 
both force and grace, so that it amply re- 
pays and gives pleasure to the reader. 


How the Bible Grew 


How tHe Biste Grew. By Frank G. 
Lewis. University of Chicago Press. 
1919. $1.50 net.—This book belongs to a 
series of “Handbooks of Ethics and Re- 
ligion”’ prepared for college classes and 
adult study-groups. To such students it 
ought to prove exceedingly interesting and 
fruitful. It is an “introduction” to the 
Biblical documents, and yet unlike any of 
the books usually published under that 
name, Instead of endeavoring to show, 
from evidence internal and external alike, 
the circumstances under which each doc- 
ument came into existence, with discus- 
sion of authorship and date, Dr. Lewis 
traces the literary history of the various 
groups of canonical writings, as evidenced 
by the phenomena of their text. In very 
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and persuasive fashion he shows 
how the Hexateuch reveals itself a com- 
pilation and gradual growth, how the 
Prophets and Psalms are editorial prod- 
ucts, using material of various date and 
origin, how the Pauline letters are, on 
their own showing, but selections from a 
larger correspondence, and the like. All 
this does not rest on the hypothesis of 
some German critic; it is what the Bib- 
lical writings themselves say of them- 
selves. There are excellent chapters also 
on the various translations of the Bible, 
ancient and modern. The reader is in- 
clined to think that the New Testament 
does not receive its proportionate share of 
attention, being dealt with in a single 
chapter, while the Old Testament gets 
nine chapters. A fuller treatment of the 
Synoptic problem, for example, would 
have most admirably served the au- 
thor’s purpose, and been of peculiar value 
to the classes that will use his excellent 
text-book. The book is highly com- 
mended as a manual to be put in the 
hands of those who are making for the 
first time acquaintance with the literary 
criticism of the Bible. 


The Finest Work 


THE KINGDOM THAT MUST BE BulILr. 
Walter J. Carey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1919. $1—An essay in 
practical religion, by a clergyman of the 
Chureh of England. Its ecclesiastical, 
doctrinal, sacramental positions may not 
command the assent of all readers, but no 
one can fail to be impressed by the earnest- 
ness and clarity of the author’s presenta- 
tion of his ideal. It is of the realization 
of the kingdom of God in human society 
that he writes, summoning us all to work 
with God to this end. There is clear spir- 
itual understanding and high ethical vi- 
sion here, and every reader will respond 
to the author’s persuasive appeal. “The 
world waits to be redeemed, and God 
waits on us. Let it be your suffi- 
cient reward that you have worked at the 
finest work of the world; that in the army 
where God was Leader you at least have 
been a soldier. And if as a result of all 
your loss and -toil something will have 
been added to the kingdom you serve, you 
will at least thank God that you have 


not lived in yain.” 

YOUNG INDIA India Home Rule League of 
¥ America, is recommended by 
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THE HOME 


When Swallows Build 


CATHERINE PARMENTER 


When apple-blossom time doth come, 

And with their scent the air is filled, 
And fields are full of buttercups,— 

’Tis then the swallows build. 


And when the rippling brooks are deep, 
Filled to the overflowing ; 

When o’er the hills and meadows fair 
The south-wind’s softly blowing, 


With sun a-shining, birds a-singing 
Till their joyous hearts are thrilled, 

And with all the world in laughter,— 
‘Tis then the swallows build. 


The Parade 


ROSE BROOKS 


“There’s a happy time coming when the 
boys come home, 

There’s a glorious time coming when the 
boys come home; 

We will end the dreadful story of the 
battle dark and gory 

In a sunburst of glory when the boys 
come home.” 


David sang the words of the familiar 
song lustily as he carried armfuls of wood 
into the cellar. Mother opened the kitchen 
window and took up the words :— 


“The thin ranks will be proudest when the 
boys come home, 

And our cheer will ring the loudest when 
the boys come home; 

The full ranks will be shattered, and the 
bright arms will be battered, 

And the battle standards tattered, when 
the boys come home.” 

How many evenings had mother played 
the song in the dusk, long before the vic- 
tory bells had rung joyously to tell every 
mother in the land that now surely the 
boys would come home! Father, entering 
the kitchen, added his bass, and the last 
verse went with all the vim of three happy 
hearts :— 

“Our love shall go to meet them when the 
boys come home, ) 

To bless them and to greet them when 

the boys come home; 
And the fame of their endeavor time and 
change shall not dissever 

From the nation’s heart forever when the 

boys come home.” 


David rushed up the back steps and 
whirled into the kitchen, waving his cap 
over his head through the last words. 


“Q mother, have you decided?’ he 
asked; the second the last word of the 
song was finished. 

“Well,” began mother, a little dubi- 
ously, “father thinks you’re old enough 
to”’— 


“Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 
without waiting for 
finished. 

“But why do you want to go in alone, 
David?’ went on mother, her voice still a 
little troubled, though she couldn’t help 
smiling back into Dayid’s beaming face. 
“If you came with us you’d have a com- 
fortable seat where you could see every- 


shouted David, 
the sentence to be 
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thing, and if you go in with the boys, how 
do you know you'll find a place where you 
can see a thing?” 

“Ho! Vl see all right,” said David. 
“We'll go in on the same car with you, 
though,” he conceded comfortingly. 

Father, with a hand on mother’s shou 
der said, “Let him go. Of course he’s old 
enough. Why, these thousands of boys 
we're going to see to-day are some of them 
not. more than ten years older than 
David.” Turning to Dayid, he said pleas- 
antly, but with his usual air of expecting 
complete obedience :— 

“Use your head, son, and if you lose 
track of the other boys, don’t stop to 
hunt for them. Just take care of your- 
self and come straight home after the 
parade is over.” 

“T will,” promised David, feeling every 
inch a man, and scampered upstairs to get 
ready. 

Half an hour later, Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin, accompanied by three small boys in 
Scout suits, started for the car. In town 
they parted,—the grown-ups to sit in com- 
fort to watch the parade, and the three 
small boys to taste the full joy of inde- 
pendence. 

For an hour the three wandered up and 
down the course the parade was to cover. 
Boys of ten find it very hard to stand 
patiently in one spot to wait even for 
parades, so they shifted from one vantage 
point to another, till, when the word at 
last passed electrically through the crowd 
that the parade had started, they found 
all the front row places filled. 

“Let’s climb a _ tree!” said David, 
promptly. 

Looking up, they saw that many another 
small boy had had the same thought, until 
already some of the most advantageous 
trees looked as if a flock of huge crows 
had settled in them. However, many 
branches were still unoccupied and the 
three chums began to “shinny” up a 
friendly elm whose branches drooped over 
the sidewalk. Dayid crawled out first on 
an inviting limb, and the three, with the 
unconcerned balance of birds, perched 
contentedly, with a straightaway view 
over the heads of the sidewalk crowds 
down the broad avenue up which the 
parade was to march. 

“T suppose our mothers are wondering 
whether we can see,” chuckled David, and 
with a downward look, added, “George 
Washington has a good view, too, hasn’t 
he?” 

Below and slightly to one side, the side- 
walk deflected into a half circle, and in 
this setting stood the martial statue of 
George Washington mounted on his spir- 
ited horse with the air of being every inch 
a general. Often Dayid had stopped be- 
fore this statue of the grave-faced general 
but never before had he seen it from 
above. 

“Must be great to ride a horse like 
that,” he thought, looking down at the 
arched neck and the powerful shoulders 
of the stone horse beneath him. Then, in- 
cluding Washington in his reflections, he 
added: “Wish George Washington could 
see the boys come marching home to-day! 
Guess he’d be proud!” Before his 
thoughts could wander further, the first 
faint blare of a distant band came to his 
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ears, and David's eyes abruptly left the 


statue and riveted themselves on the aye- . 


nue ahead. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” came _ distant 
cheers, the muffled notes of the band sud- 
denly rang clear, and the parade swung 
into the avenue, though still several 
blocks away. 

A horde of belated boys swarmed up the 
tree in which David and his chums 
perched, and the branches, none too 
strong, bent under the added weight. 
Careless of courtesy, the boys crowded 
out on every branch that offered a foot- 
ing till David, at the end of his branch, 
felt himself swaying downward. 

“Somebody get off our branch!” he 
shouted. “We got here first, and there 
isn’t room for so many. I’m falling off!” 

Pven as he spoke he began to slip, and 
in spite of vain clutchings, realized he 
must slide off. As he looked down to 
measure his probable drop to the ground 
he saw that the end of his branch was 
brushing against George Washington’s 
shoulder. 

“T'll have to climb down over you,” he 
said in half-aloud apology to George 
Washington, and the next minute his 
arms clutched the grave general’s neck 
and he slid in front of him to the horse’s 
shoulders. David took one look down the 
avenue and his breath came fast. The 
parade was almost here, and now he’d 
lost his place! Oh, dear! If he could just 
sit there in front of George Washington! 
It was exciting, at any rate, to be on that 
splendid horse, if only for a minute! Be- 
fore he could scramble down, he felt a 
hand on one dangling foot, and looking 
down, he met the blue eyes of a policeman. 

“Oh,” began David, “I didn’t”— 

“Stay where you are, son,” the blue- 
coated policeman said. “I saw the whole 
thing. You had your place and were 
crowded off right into the arms of George 
Washington!’ The blue eyes twinkled 
and David’s small-boy dread of policemen 
vanished in that minute forever. “Under 
the circumstances,’ the deep pleasant 
voice went on, “I’m sure the General 
would be willing for you to ride with 
him. And why not? He fought for you, 
and all the lads that’ll go marching by 
to-day fought for you, too.” 

“Wor me?” asked David, the literal. 

“Well, not you alone maybe.” David 
noticed irrelevantly that the big police- 
man had crow’s feet at the corners of his 
eyes and that they deepened when he 
smiled. ‘Not you alone maybe, but there 
are thousands and thousands in the land 
like you, son. Now you give your mind 
to the parade. I’m on duty here and Vl 
see no one molests you.” 

A lady in the crowd smiled radiantly 
up at David and’ handed him her flag. 

“Tf you and George Washington are go- 
ing to review the troops, you must have 
the colors!’ she said. 

It was a dream! 
And yet here he was, 


It couldn’t be true! 


mounted with — 


George Washington, the prancing horse 


between his knees, and boom! boom! the — 
band playing the great parade nearer 
every minute. The squad of mounted po- — 


lice, the General who had led the boys” - ; 
overseas, ranks and ranks of — the boys ¥ 
themselves in their khaki uniforms and er 
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grim steel helmets,—all passed amid the 


cheers and shouts of the crowds. And 


David, waving his flag almost in George 


Washington’s face, cheered and shouted 
with the loudest. Two blissful hours 
David rode with George Washington; two 
blissful hours he heard the tramp of the 
passing soldiers as their endless ranks 
passed. He saw real medals pinned to 
many a soldier’s coat, real medals won 
for bravery in real battles, and his patri- 
otie little heart almost burst with excite- 
ment. Real wounded soldiers he saw, too, 
earefully driven in autos; and real gen- 
erals on horses that weren’t carved in 
stone, but that snorted and pranced and 
pretended to be very much afraid of blow- 
ing papers in the street. And real mas- 
cots! David shouted and shouted at the 
mascots,—dogs with service stripes cut in 
their hair, and with rolled blankets 
strapped over their shoulders like real 
soldiers; and goats that walked demurely 
in line with the marching boys as though 
well accustomed to military hikes. 

Long though it was, the parade was 
over all too soon for David. At the very 
end he sighed regretfully and prepared 
to climb down. Remembering suddenly 
in whose company he was, he looked al- 
most shyly over his shoulder into the 
kind, grave face of George Washington. 
“T saw it for you, too,” he said. 

The policeman was ready with a helping 
hand. “Need any help about dismount- 
ing?’ he asked gravely, and as David, 
with one hand lingering on the great stone 
horse’s neck, slipped to the ground, he 
added kindly, “I’ve one of my own 
about your size. How do I know-but that 
both of you may be generals riding in a 
parade one of these days?” 

Mother and father reached home first, 
and mother was in the open doorway when 
David and his chums came into sight. 

“OQ mother,’ shouted David, and he 
seemed but a very little boy after all as 
he raced up and put up his face for a 
kiss. “O mother, where’s daddy? I’ve 
got to tell you both! Did you see the 
parade?” he asked breathlessly, as Daddy 
joined them. “I wish you’d been with 
me!” he went on pityingly. “I rode with 
George Washington !” 

And after the whole exciting tale had 
been poured out, father said heartily, and 
with as deep an understanding as though 
he himself were ten :— 

“Well, I am glad you didn’t go with us! 
What’s that policeman’s name?” 


Junior Plattsburg 


In 1917, Junior Plattsburg was estab- 
lished, as near as possible a counterpart 
of Senior Plattsburg, to provide military 
training for boys under draft age. So 
successful was it that it is to be continued 
permanently as a camp for six hundred 
boys of from fourteen to twenty-one years 
of age. It will open on July first and 
will continue for eight weeks. The pres- 
ident of Junior Plattsburg will be Prof. 
George E. Russell of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; the director of 
_ technical training will be Prof. Charles 


oF, Park, also of Technology; and Oscar 


C Cet ai a Harvard man, will be at 
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the head of the academic training. In 
addition to’ military, technical, and aca- 
demic training, Junior Plattsburg will 
teach aviation and seamanship. The 
course in aviation, lasting through the 
eight weeks’ encampment, will give the 
same subjects that university ground 
schools have taught during the war: the 
airplane motor, a structural design, and 
the theory of flight. There is also an 
air-service division, in which elementary 
aéronautics will be taught. The boys in 
this division will be taught aérial observa- 
tion, photography and map-making from 
the air, how to communicate with the 
ground, and how to control the airplane. 
Of the various technical courses offered, 
wireless telephone and telegraph will be 
of great interest to the boys. Junior 
Plattsburg will not be all work. A group 
of competent coaches will supervise water 
and land sports. The boys will live in 
tents and barracks along the edge of the 
lake. 


A Home-made Doll’s House 


HILDA BUSICK 


The boxes out of which the doll’s house 
was to be made were taken straight to 
the children’s corner, and it was decided 
that work should be done on them on 
rainy days only, and that the children 
were to do all of the work if possible. 

At their dictation, mother made a list 
of the things they intended to do: paint 
the outside of the boxes white; make a 
curtain across the front; have a kitchen, 
dining-room, sitting-room, and bedroom; 
paper the rooms; make rugs for the floors; 
and make furniture for the different 
rooms. The next thing to do was to pre- 
pare a list of the various materials 
needed: paint, paper, scissors, thumb- 
tacks, cardboard boxes, spools, glue, scal- 
loped-edged tissue-paper napkins for win- 
dow curtains, white oilcloth, jap-a-lac, and 
so on. These lists were not completed at 
once, but added to as the children thought 
of things. 

The children were allowed to ask the 
shop clerks for the material, and some- 
times they paid for it with their own 
money, for mother knew that, like “grown- 
ups,’ they would prize things more if 
they bought them with money of their 
own than if the things were given to them. 

Materials were kept in a covered box on 
top of the doll’s house. The children re- 
turned everything to this box when they 
were ready to stop play for the day, in- 
cluding their aprons which mother had 
made large enough to cover them com- 
pletely, and sheets of newspaper which 
were used to spread on the floor to protect 
the rug from stains. 

It took a number of days to paint the 
outside of the house, as little children can- 
not remain at one occupation long, and 
many articles were made for the rooms 
during this time. The wall-paper was cut 
from a sample book given by a neighbor- 
ing wall-paper firm, blue and white tiled 
paper for the kitchen, flowered paper for 
the other rooms. Rugs were cut from 
mail order catalogues and pasted on stiff 
cardboard. Tables, chairs, and bed were 
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made of paper boxes, with spool legs. The 
kitchen sink was made of a small tin box 
fastened to the wall, with two square 
brass hooks, inverted, to represent hot and 
cold water faucets. 

This house was kept for several years, 
but the interior was constantly changed 
as the children became more efficient in 
hand-work. On rainy days there was no 
more whining, “What shall we do?” 


Industries Before and After the War 


Before the war, America was dependent 
upon Germany for many industries. 
Among others were the optical-glass in- 
dustry and the fur industry. Who does 
not remember, during the war, the appéals 
of the Government for “eyes” for the 
navy? All persons possessing field or 
opera glasses were urged to lend them, 
as a patriotic duty, to the men of the 
navy, who needed them to keep ceaseless 
watch for enemy submarines. Before the 
war, we were dependent on German 
makers of optical glasses, but by the time 
the armistice was signed, American op- 
tical makers could supply the needs of 
the navy as well as meet other demands. 

In regard to furs, before the war, 
Leipsic, Germany, was the centre which 
controlled fur supplies from Russia, 
Japan, and North America. America now 
controls her own fur interests. Germany 
has lost many prizes which she will never 
regain. 


The Children’s Donation 


The interest that school-children have 
taken in the Junior Red Cross has 
equalled that of the grown people in the 
Red Cross. Now Washington announces 
that the Junior Red Cross will this year 
donate a round million dollars to the re- 
lief work among the overseas child vic- 
tims of the war. Maj. Royal Haynes will 
act as European representative for the 
Juniors. One use of the million dollars 
will be to support the Red Cross Home 
for war orphans on Mount Zion, Jeru- 
salem. In this home, war orphans of 
many nationalities are being cared for. 
The school-children of America may well 


be proud of their labors. 
The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PreswEentT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL., 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs, Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn‘ 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Western Conference Letter 


Live Western churches are making readjust- 
ments to cope with present problems 


ERNEST C. SMITH 


The plans for church federation proceed 
apace within the larger evangelical bodies. 
A recent state conference was held in 
Chicago at which special attention was 
given to rural and city surveys as affect- 
ing Illinois. This followed the national 
convention in Cleveland of a month ago 
and was a part of the movement to extend 
the organization into all the States of the 
Union. The immediate purpose is ¢o- 
operation in the conducting of surveys, 
the mapping-out of fields of work, and the 
extension of methods approved in prac- 
tice to the field of foreign missions. A 
different kind of federation is exhibited 
by the actual merging, some months ago, 
of the Plymouth Congregational Church 
with the Kenwood Evangelical Church, 
and the temporary support of union ser- 
vices by the First Baptist Church and 
the Memorial Church of Christ, pending 
the finding of a new church home by the 
First Baptist Church. The pastors of 
these two organizations, Dr. Herbert L. 
Willett and Dr. Main, arranged for a 
_joint occupancy of the pulpit according 
to a regular schedule, the meetings being 
held in the building of the Memorial 
Church of Christ on Oakwood Boulevard. 
Our relation to this movement for federa- 
tion will perhaps be sufficiently set forth 
in the news item from Omaha in this 
letter. 


ENERGETIC NEW MINISTERS 


A large part of the news for this 
month’s letter is furnished by the churches 
which have lately settled ministers. At 
Toledo, Rev. Horace Westwood recently 
delivered a sermon on “The Social Mes- 
sage of Jesus and the Industrial Crisis.” 
Strike conditions were prevailing in 
Toledo at the time. The board of trustees 
and other church members contributed 
amounts necessary to secure the printing 
of this sermon in full in the Toledo Blade. 
One direct result was a request from the 
paper to Dr. Westwood for a signed ar- 
ticle once a week. Another result was 
that Mr. T. H. Price, editor of Commerce 
and Finance, published from Wall Street, 
New York, printed the sermon entire in 
his paper in place of the usual editorial, 
prefacing the sermon with an appreciation. 

Pending the taking up of his new duties 
by Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, the pulpit 
of the Detroit church was occupied on 
May 25 and June 1 by Rey. Edward F. 
Hayward of Chicopee, Mass. Mr. Rec- 
cord preached his first sermon as pastor 
on June 8. June 15 will be observed as 
Children’s Day. The joint picnic of the 
Unitarian and the Universalist churches 
will be held at Bois Blane on Saturday, 
June 21. The Get-Acquainted Club was 
started by Mr. Robert Downie, who, in 
answer to an appeal in the Free Press 
from one lonesome man, invited four lone- 
some people to come to the Young People’s 
Religious Union. This was the beginning 
of what may well prove to be a major 
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undertaking of the church. On a Sunday 
late in May over one hundred people gath- 
ered under the auspices of this club. 

. At Ann Arbor the new minister, Rey. 
Sidney Robins, is issuing an attractive 
calendar in card form which contains 
stirring passages from our great prophets, 
as well as the announcements for the 
month. He has also sent out a question- 
naire in the interest of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. The sermon subjects 
for June are: June 1, “Alma Mater’; 
June 8, “The Graduation of the Unitarian 
Church”; June 15, “Religion Graduating 
in Science”; June 22, “America’s Gradua- 
tion”; June 29, “The Apostolie Fire.” 


ILLINOIS CHURCHES ARE ACTIVE 


At the First Church in Chicago, Rey. 
Mr. Pulsford, after having been off duty 
during January and February, continued 
his study classes to the end of May. As 
the Meadville faculty wish to hold ser- 
vices in the Chapel during July, he has 
decided, as a matter of courtesy, to close 
at the end of June instead of July, as 
has been his habit. At Unity Church two 
children were christened on June 8, and 
on June 15 there will be held a service of 
consecration of youth. This service is 
connected directly with graduation from 
the Sunday-school. “Anticipating life and 
its impending obligations, we aim to make 
this service an expression of the growing 
soul, consciously and openly dedicating 
itself to the ideals of the social organism 
and to the church as their conservator 
and inspirer.”’ Unity Men’s Club will 
hold an outing and basket picnic in the 
forest reserve at Thacher’s Park on Sat- 
urday afternoon, June 14, to which ladies, 
young folks, and children are especially 
invited. During the summer Rey. F. Y. 
Hawley will be out of the city, but may 
always be reached through the headquar- 
ters, 105 South Dearborn Street. At 
Evanston a chapter of the Laymen’s 
League was formed on May 16. Mr. John 
McCarthy represented the church at the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in Boston. 
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The church at Quincy, Ill, celebrated 
its eightieth anniversary on June 1. 
Judge Lyman McCarl read letters from 
former ministers and friends of the 
church and an account of the fiftieth an- 
niversary. Rey. Eleanor Gordon preached | 
the anniversary sermon, and conducted a 
christening service for John Gray Wheel- 
ock. A memorial hymn was sung, written 
by Rev. F. L. Hosmer, former minister 
of the church. Others sending greetings 
were Rey. James Vila Blake, Rey. Thomas 
J. Horner, Rey. Samuel L. Elberfeld, Rey. 
Charles F. Elliott, Rey. and Mrs, Lyman 
M. Greenman, Rey. Ernest C. Smith, Mrs, 
Bradley (wife of the late Rey. Charles 
Bradley), Mrs. Abbie L. Fox-Rooney, and 
Mrs. Belle Dimick. 

At tne Third Church in Chicago the 
sermon subjects for June have been: “Are 
our Senses Offenders?” “The Living God,” 
“Memorial Day,’ and “Consolation.” The 
Fellowship Club has been dealing with 
“Social Attitudes.” The following books 
have been reviewed in the Club: “England 
and America” by Prof. McLaughlin, “The 
New State” by Follette, “Experiments in 
Internationalism” by Fayre. The church 
will close the last Sunday in June and 
open September 21. The minister, Dr. 
Rowena Morse Mann, was called upon to 
take the place of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
as a speaker for the League to Enforce 
Peace, appearing at the state conventions 
held in Michigan and Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Mann’s address till August 1 will be 1808 
East 55th Street, Chicago; Ill. She will 
be speaking during the month in behalf 
of the League to Enforce Peace. After’ 
August 1 she may be reached at Hdge- 
wood Place, Ithaca, N.Y. 


MINNESOTA AND IOWA 


The Duluth church, which has been 
without a minister since the fall of 1917, 
has at last found its leader in Rey. 
Laurance R. Plank, who began his pas- 
torate in June. Mr. Plank is a native of 
North Dakota, who received his training 
at Columbia University and Andover Sem- 
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inary. He served in the reconstruction 
work in France for about a year and a 
half. He is married and has one child. 
The Minneapolis church closes June 15, 
after a very good year, with large audi- 
ences, additions of fifty-three new mem- 
bers, and a largely increased budget 
which is comfortably provided for. Rey. 
Mr. Dietrich will remain in or near Min- 
neapolis during the vacation period. 

Rey. V. B. Silliman assumed the pas- 
torate of the church at Iowa City on May 
25. His father died only a few weeks 
previous to his acceptance of the call and 
. Mr. Silliman has brought his mother with 
him to Iowa City. The meetings of the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Sunday-school will be discontinued dur- 
ing the summer, but preaching services 
will be maintained throughout the period 
of the summer school. 

At Sioux City, Rev. Charles EB. Snyder, 
minister, the trustees have worked out a 


plan of adjusting their body to the work’ 


of the various departments of the church, 
so that each one of the twelve trustees 
is active in some one of those departments, 
reports being made at the monthly meet- 
_ings of the board. The church has issued a 
ten-page pamphlet containing the minutes 
of the annual meeting of the society and 
all of the reports given at that meeting. 
At this meeting the society adopted the 
budget system for the current year, the 
amount being practically underwritten by 
subscriptions, which were twice the 
amount of two years before. The church 
has received from the society at Cherokee 
a large framed portrait of Rev. Mary Saf- 
ford, founder of the Sioux City church. 
June is to be a busy month in this church. 
On June 1 the Rose Croix Chapter, No. 
400, O. BE. S., will attend in a body, the 
sermon subject being “The Servant in 
the House.” June 8 is set aside as Lay- 
men’s League Day, all friends and mem- 
bers of the church within a radius of fifty 
miles being urged to attend. The 15th 
will be celebrated as Children’s Sunday. 
The 22d will be observed as St. John’s 
Day, the three Blue Lodges of the city 
having been inyited. On the last Sunday 
of the month several laymen from other 
congregations are to speak on the topic, 
“The City and its Churches.” 


NEBRASKA ACTIVITIES 


At Omaha the exclusion of the Uni- 
tarian church and its minister from the 
Church Federation continues to be a topic 
of general discussion. The pastor of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Rey. 
J. B. Kuykendall, vigorously attacked the 
assumption of the term “federation” by an 
organization which omitted the Unitarian 
church. Mr. Leavens has also dealt di- 
rectly with the subject from his pulpit. 
It seems to be the case that the exclusion 
was due to the efforts of an active minor- 
ity rather than to the real feeling of the 
Federation itself. On June 1, ex-President 
Taft occupied the pulpit and spoke to a 
crowded house. June 8 was observed as 
Children’s Sunday. With the calendar 
notices Mr. Leavens has sent out an at- 
tractive printed leaflet containing a mes- 
sage from President Bliot of the American 
Unitarian Association. 
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At Lincoln, Neb., Dr. Weatherly has 
been busy as the proverbial bee. Not 
only has the church building been set in 
order after its long period of disuse and 
the vigorous activities of the church set 
on foot, but Dr. Weatherly has also been 
active as secretary of the local hospital 
association, endeavoring to secure the 
$100,000 pledged by the association on con- 
dition that the city vote the same amount 
in bonds, an effort which we are glad to 
say was successful. He has also been 
working with a committee of colored peo- 
ple in the establishment of a community 
centre. Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois recently 
spoke in the church to a large audience, 
four hundred of whom were Negroes, on 
the subject, “The Negro and the War.” . 


New York News Letter 


M. A. B. 


At the Fourth Church in Brooklyn, The 
Alliance had planned a reception for the 
minister, Rey. Nelson J. Springer, and his 
bride, this spring, but congluded that the 
homecoming would be a better time, so 
that will be the first church festivity in 
the autumn. As a wedding present the 
chureh gaye Mr. and Mrs. Springer a purse 
of $500. This church sent two delegates 
to the May Meetings in Boston, who 
brought home new ideas and aroused 
much enthusiasm when they reported at 
a special conference. Two “bargain 
sales” are held each year by the Flatbush 
Alliance Branch, and at the one in the 
spring $250 was raised. A new carpet 
has been provided for the church by money 
raised in this way. Mr. and Mrs. Springer 
will spend the summer at Biddeford, Me. 

At the.First Church, Brooklyn, The Al- 
liance felt that the time to hear reports 
from delegates to Boston is while they 
are enthusiastic and wish to share their 
treasures with those who stayed at home. 
There was a fine gathering, June 6, and 


‘most interesting were the different opin- 


ions of the meetings given by six people 
who were present in Boston. A surprise 
to many present and to the minister him- 
self came when a. large cake ablaze with 
candles was brought in in honor of Rey. 
Mr. Lathrop’s birthday. This church will 
be closed only one month, August. After 
June 15, Mr. Lathrop’s last Sunday, the 
pulpit will be filled by some of the most 
interesting preachers from Boston and 
elsewhere. A cordial invitation is given 
to members of sister churches to worship 
here. Mr. Lathrop’s much-needed rest, 
after his strenuous two years as Field 
Director of the American Red Cross, will 
be taken in California. 

Sunday night was the closing service 
of the Willow Place Chapel Sunday-school. 
Hach grade from kindergarten up had a 
part in the exercises, and it was all given 
with much enthusiasm. Here gather each 
Sunday a group of children of many 
different | nationalities——Syrian, Italian, 
Seotch, and Scandinavian,—with a re- 
markable record for faithful attendance. 
A great deal of attention has been given 
to the music of the service here during 
the past year, and it has resulted in an 
interesting chorus choir. In the fall, Mr. 


William Greene of the graduating class 
at Meadville will take charge of the re- 
ligious work at Willow Place. Mr. Greene 
succeeds Rey. Walter M. Howlett, to whose 
faithful and devoted work the present 
success of the Chapel is due. Columbia 
House, the settlement-house of this neigh- 
borhood, will be open all summer, and op- 
portunity given for country excursions, 
and relief from the heat will be offered 
by the shower baths and the clean play- 
rooms. 

Of the Manhattan churches, we find in 
the calendar of the old Church of the 
Messiah this announcement: ‘Community 
Church of New York; this church will be 
open all summer.” All Souls had its last 
service for the season June 8, Rey. Mr. 
Sullivan giving, as requested by the Lay- 
men’s League, a sermon on “The Laity 
and the Future of Religion.” This so- 
ciety will hold its first service in the fall, 
October 5. Lenox Avenue has not found 
any one as assistant to Dr. Wright. The 
last service here was June 1. Rey. Mr. 
Wright will go to Japan this summer. 

From the calendar of the Orange 
church we learn of the dedication of a 
permanent tablet inscribed with the 
names of the Roll of Honor, Rey. Mr. Hunt 
preaching on “Soldiers of the Common 
Good.” On June 8, Mr. Hunt, following 
the request of the Laymen’s League, had 
a sermon on “Unitarianism.”’ At the 
close of the service a mass meeting of 
the meu of the church was held to form 
a chapter of the League. The Sunday- 
school and Alliance have had their last 
meetings until the autumn. Rey. and Mrs. 
Hunt will be at South Duxbury, Mass., 
during the summer. 

Most interesting news comes from 
Montclair, N.J. Mr. Wiers and his ¢€o- 
workers have their work for the fall well 
in hand and good results will be achieved 
from their wise planning. The building 
fund has reached over $32,000, and it is 
hoped that the auditorium will be ready 
for the first service on September 21. 
Unity Church is organized on the com- 
mission form of government plan. Wach 
trustee is made the head of a department 
and they meet for conference. On June 
15 the last gathering of the parish this 
season will be an outdoor service in u 
grove. Mr. and Mrs. Wiers will spend 
the summer in the Rocky Mountains. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Out of the Silences, 


Silence and solitude, the soul’s_ best 
friends.—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Solitude is the audience chamber of God. 
—L. EH. Landon. 


Sunday 


The Lord shall be unto thee an ever- 
- lasting light.—/sa. lw. 19. 


GENESIS 


Out of the silence, song; 
Out of the bud, a rose; 

Out of the rose, the scent 
The wood-wind blows. 


Out of the years, a faith; 

Out of life’s travail, a truth; 
Out of the heart, the charm 

Of ageless youth. 


Out of the things unseen, 
Out of the inner dream, 
Ever in beauty is born 
The love supreme! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 


Monday. 


Keep thy heart with all diligence; for 
out of it are the issues of life—Prov. iv. 28. 


THE Quiet Hour 


The work with its tenseness and strain! 
The crowds with their jarring unrest! 
Yet day after day, men find out a way 
To follow a kinglier quest, 
A growing to heights unguessed, 
A vision o’er peak and plain, 
A gaining of power in a quiet hour, 
A shaping of life to its best. — 
—Grace Cook Allen. 


Tuesday 


Thou hast been ...a refuge from the 
storm.—Isa. £2v. 4. 


In every life there is an Inner Temple, 
a Holy of Holies whither the soul may 
retire upon occasion, a sanctuary which 
no rude hand may profane. The world 
without may rush heedlessly by, but to 
the soul that has retired to that Inner 
Temple, outward things are lost, there is 
but one great reality: God. ... In those 
infinitely precious moments we seem to 
hear the music of the spheres, and in that 
far, faint music God speaks to the soul. 
What life gives us depends upon how we 
receive the gifts life brings. To him who 
is often in the Inner Temple, life is joy, 
for no outward thing can mar his peace 
of mind. He knows through his experi- 
ence that God is—Walter Samuel Swisher. 


Wednesday 


And I said, Oh that I had wings like a 
dove! for then would I fly away, and be 
at rest—Ps. lv. 6. 


If thou art in a grievous mood, 
Seek out some sylvan solitude, 
Tell all thy hearted woes and ills 
Unto the sympathetic hills, 

Or to the sea, and hear her voice 
Bidding thee conquer and rejoice; 
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The mountain, valley, and the glen 

Will lead thee to thyself again, 

Will soothe thy sorrow, right thy wrong, 

And kiss thy lips to sweetest song; 

Oh, trust in Nature, love but her— 

The best, the wisest comforter. 
—Robert Loveman. 


Thursday 
All things are yours.—1 Cor. iii.. 21. 


It is in the silences of Nature that we 
are often sensible of being most near to 
Nature’s heart. Not when the thunder is 
roaring, nor when the winds are sighing, 
but in some hour of the morning or the 
evening when even the distant song of a 
bird seems an intrusion, when the silence 
of Nature grows a transparent veil which 
reveals and does not hide her loveliness,— 
then is the time when you know how 
lovely Nature is!—Phillips Brooks. 


Friday 
The spirit of the Lord God is upon me. 
—Isa,. lai. 1. 
At NIGHT 


How hushed the night! How far and still! 
Do stars together sing? 
How can such silent music fill 
The night with carolling? 
I hear it not,—and yet for me 
The hush is filled with harmony. 
—Frederic A. Whiting. 


Saturday 


For I am _ persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to sep- 
arate us from the love of God.—Rom. 
viii. 38, 39. 


THE River LIFE 


As year by year we grow older, from 
childhood into youth, from youth into 
manhood, then on into middle age, we 
find the other. spiritual world growing 
ever larger. The circle of human forms 
that live around us lessens in number, but 
the memories that constitute this other 
world fasten themselves upon us and 
cling with an undying hold. By every 
lasting separation, with every new and 
final good-by, we are just so much more 
enriched within ourselves. Our life is no 
longer merely what we see around us; it 
consists not simply of the friends we meet, 
whose hands we shake, whose voices we 
hear, whose homes we share; for there is 
ever growing this other and larger sphere 
within. Nature on the outside does not 
change. The sunlight continues the same, 
the sky is as blue overhead, the grass may 
be just as green, or the snow be just as 
white and pure; and yet for us it is not 
the same. When we were young, we lived 
in this blue sky and sunlight and snowfall 
and raindrop: it was all the life we had. 
Now, aS we grow and ripen, we have so 
much more life within, so many other 
lives are added to our own, that nature 
and its beauties fall into the background, 
and the world for us seems to be above 
everything else a world of souls. It is 
like an invisible host of feelings and mem- 
ories, that are to us for a possession ever- 
lasting—Walter L. Sheldon. 
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Foreign Notes - 


Roman Catholic priests in Czecho-Slovakia 
request important reforms 


At a meeting held in Prague, four hun- 
dred and seventy-five Czecho-Slovak mem- 
bérs of the Roman Catholic priesthood de- 
manded far-reaching reforms in_ the 
eanonical law, chief among which were 
the abolition of the rights of patronage; 
the election of bishops by the clergy and 
the members of the church; the use of the 
mother tongue in the service and the 
ceremonies of the church; the revocation 
of the celibacy law for priests and bish- 
ops; and the annulment of the rule com- 
pelling priests to be clean-shaven and to 
wear the clerical collar. 

In addition to those attending the meet- 
ing, seven hundred and forty-four priests, 
it is said, have declared in fayor of these 
reforms, while only fifty-five declared 
against them. ; 

A congress of Protestants in Spain to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Reformed churches in that 
country is expected to call together some 
six hundred delegates. Madrid, Leén, Sal- 
amanca, Valladolid, Barcelona, Corunna, 
Bilbao, San Sebastian, Saragossa, Seville, 
Cordova, Cadiz, Grenada, and Malaga, 
with many other towns, have Protestant 
congregations as well as schools, despite 
the obstacles which the state and church 
authorities place in their way. 

In Zurich, by a vote of 51,000 against 
21,000, the inhabitants recently adopted a 
law increasing the salaries of the clergy 
of the city. By an ordinance of 1912 
these salaries were fixed at between 3,000 
and 3,800 frances (to which must be added 
a considerable income from pastoral fees, 
as well as parsonages). The new law 
grants them a minimum wage of 5,000 
frances, with supplementary sums, varying 
with the age of the beneficiaries, from 100 
to 1,600 francs additional. A similar 
movement for the relief of the clergy in 
the present’ era of high cost of living is 
in process in France. 

The little book of liberal theology, 
“Jesus of Nazareth,” by Alexandre West- 
phal, of which eighty thousand copies in 
French, English, Italian, Russian, Polish, 
Dutch, and German have been distributed 
among the soldiery of those countries, is 
to be at once reissued in an edition of 
twenty thousand copies in the French 
tongue. 

An “Institute of Women Ministers” has 
been created in Geneva under the presi- 
deney of Prof. Eugene Choisy. Thirteen 
young women are candidates for the cer- 
tificate of the Institute, the majority of 
whom aspire not to the pastorate, but 
to become pastoral assistants, parish sec- 
retaries, missionaries, etc. The dearth of 
ministers created by the war, most of the 
pastors serving more than one pulpit, has 
made such assistance of great value in 
the conduct of parishes. The work of 
preparation embraces two years of study, 
and at least twelve hours weekly of lec- 
ture courses and recitations. There is 
also a weekly conference. A committee 
of intelligent women aid in directing the 
studies and daily life of the candidates. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


These present years: 
are showing that the 
éreat realities of 
religion cannot be 
destroyed. 


An interesting application for its litera- 
ture has come to the American Unitarian 
Association from a recently founded Afri- 
can Unitarian church in Lagos, Nigeria 
The minister, Adedeji Isola, states that, 
notwithstanding the persecution of the 
orthodox Christian missionaries, he has al- 


ready a hundred and forty members on the 


membership roll, and an average church 
attendance of two hundred. He has also 
established a branch at Ijibu. He hopes 
by these services and the free distribution 
of tracts and other literature among the 
more educated natives to make the liberal 
Christian faith well known and influen- 
tial in the Dark Continent. 

Dr. Clay MacCauley has a strong article 
in the Japan Advertiser showing that the 
discrimination still made by the Anglo- 
Saxon. nations against the influx of 
Chinese and Japanese into their countries 
is not one of race or color, but economic 
in character, and justified by existing con- 
ditions in Japanese, American, and Austra- 
lian industrial life. 

It is gratifying to note the increasing 
emphasis which the Brahmo Somaj movye- 
ment in India is laying on the organiza- 
tion of its public worship and missionary 
endeavors. Without a professional min- 
istry or concerted action in propaganda 
work its future existence seemed precari- 
ous. Recently a theological faculty has 
been added to the Brahmo Somaj college 
in Calcutta for the training of future min- 
isters and missionaries. There is also a 
students’ weekly religious meeting, a 
Brahmo Somaj library, and Sunday- 
schools for moral and religious instruc- 
tion. An all-India mission has been 
formed. 

A committee has been created to per- 
petuate the memory of the eminent Hindu 
Theist so well known and appreciated in 
the United States—Protap Chunder Mo- 
zoomdar. His former home, ‘Peace Cot- 
tage,” will be presented for this purpose 
by his widow, and will be adapted for re- 
ligious and missionary work. A portrait, 
library of his writings, and other appro- 
priate memorials of his lofty character 
and services will be installed in this edi- 
fice, making it at once a shrine, a school, 
and a refuge for the humanity he loved 
and served so well. 

The Christian Life of London has a 
strong missionary appeal, closing with 
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sentences which might with equal justice 
be applied to the Unitarian propagandism 
in the United States: “The time for ac- 
tion is now. We suggest that immediately 
a joint board of not more than a dozen 
men, representing both the Conference and 
the Unitarian Association, should draw up 
a scheme and issue an appeal to enable 
at least twenty of our ablest men to de- 
vote their whole time to propaganda and 
organization in populous districts at home 
and abroad. Let them go as the early 
Christian missionaries went, not primarily 
to erect churches, but to sow the seed 
broadcast and leave it to germinate and 
fructify in God’s own time. Let them go 
with the spirit and intention of apostles 
who know that their gospel can meet the 
deepest needs of the intellect and of the 
heart. The suggested board could soon 
thresh out the details. The urgent matter 
is that no time should be lost in issuing 
the appeal. It would necessitate the rais- 
ing of a very large sum—say £200,000 
[$1,000,000]. The effort would do us 
good. It would appeal to the imagination 
and heart of our people, as well as to 
their purses—and the sacrifice involved 
would be some return for our salvation, 
and a fitting memorial to the men who 
purchased it.’ 


A Challenge to Other Laymen 
Orange leads the way 


The Men’s Club of the First Unitarian 
Church of Orange, N.J., met at the call 
of the president on Sunday, June 8, to 
take action on the formation of a Chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. There 
were twenty-four members present. 

The president, Mr. Edward Aborn, out- 
lined the organization of the League and 
the method to be followed in forming a 
Chapter, whereupon every one present sig- 
nified his desire to become a member of 
the League, and paid the annual dues to 
the treasurer of the club. 

Having thus secured the necessary ten 
members required as the nucleus of a 
Chapter a motion was made that a Chap- 
ter be formed, which was thereupon de- 
elared done, and the officers of the Men’s 
Club were elected to be the officers of 
the Orange, N.J., Chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, as follows: Edward 
Aborn, president; Ernest T. Child, vice- 
president; E. 8S. Boyd, corresponding sec- 
retary; Nathaniel W. Perkins, recording 
secretary, 130 South Parkway, Hast 
Orange, N.J. 

Mr. William H. Aborn then addressed 
the meeting. The substance of his re- 
marks was to the effect that while in the 
beginning he had been of the opinion that 
the present was no time for the organiza- 
tion of the National Laymen’s Movement, 
he was now fully satisfied of the appro- 
priateness and timely character of the 
League, and as evidence of his whole- 
hearted support of the cause offered a 
$50 Liberty Loan Bond as a contribution 
to the treasury of the local Chapter for 
the work of its initial year of life. Fol- 
lowing the challenge of Mr. Aborn three 
other members of the Chapter pledged like 


amounts. Several smaller pledges came 
in, thus insuring a strong start for any 
activities which may claim the attention 
of the Chapter. The hope was expressed 
that this example may be followed in many 
other local Chapters as an earnest of the 
vitality and energy of our laymen. 

The following resolution was 
offered and adopted :— 


then 


Whereas the laymen of the First Unitarian 
Church of Orange, N.J., have this day or- 
ganized the Orange, N.J., Chapter of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League; and 

Whereas this Chapter desires to bear its full 
share in the common tasks to be undertaken 
by the laymen of the Unitarian cause through 
the instrumentality and inspiration of the 
League,— 

Be it Resolved, That this Chapter send its 
greetings to the Council of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League and pledge its united co-operation 
in all undertakings in which the laymen of 
our liberal fellowship may jointly engage. 


Following the meeting the membership 
was raised to thirty by personal solicita- 
tion. 


WANTED.— Young women to take training as baby- 
‘ nurses at Orange Orphan Home. Salary while train- 
ing; good position guaranteed on graduating. Apply 197 
Harrison Street, East Orange, N.J. 


FOR RENT.—Furnished cottage, Ogunquit, Me. Eight 
rooms, sea view. Open fireplaces, verandas, shade trees. 
E. W. Peck, 4 Parkside Building, Clifton, Cincinnati,Ohio. 


BOARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
THE HOMESTEAD 


ANDOVER, ME. 


Offers health, comfort, and economy, Booklet and infor- 
mation of WALTER S. Fox, 85 Water Strect, Boston, or 
SyLvanus Poor, Andover, Me. 


FROM THE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN 
MAY, 1919 


By tur Epiror 


CHARLES A. MURDOCK 


Interested Unitarians find cause for 
congratulation and gratitude in the vigor 
and excellence of THe CuristiAN REGISTER, 
its long-established and _ well-conducted 
weekly publication of Boston. It has been 
my privilege to read its every issue for more 
than threescore and ten years. I remember 
when good David Reed came to my grand- 
father’s New England farm to collect the 
annual subscription. It has always been 
a creditable journal, but somehow it seems 
more interesting now than ever in its history. 
It is also more representative of different 
points of view. It does not lack in positive- 
ness, and the editor leaves no one in doubt 
of his position on controverted points, but 
he gives others their innings and is fair and 
courteous to those with whom he differs. It 
demonstrates that dignity and dulness have 
no affinity, and no one can read it without 
pride and rejoicing. 
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The Future of Temperance 


After the prohibition comes the great work 
of education and loyalty 


The Unitarian Temperance Society held 
its annual meeting in Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., May 21. The pres- 
ident, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, was in 
the chair. The secretary, Rev. L. V. Rut- 
ledge, made his annual report, in which he 
strongly urged that the Society enlarge 
its educational work in support of com- 
plete, sane, and just enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Mrs, William Til- 
ton presented a poster showing that the 
use of from two to four glasses of 3% per 
cent. beer reduced mental efficiency approx- 
imately 9 per cent., according to scientific 
tests. This poster has been made to fit 
the bulletin-boards known as the “Way- 
side Pulpit” and is sent to all churches 
of our denomination. Mrs. Tilton went 
on to say that as a temperance society we 
must now centre our effort on education 
with regard to wine and beer, first, show- 
ing that if we admit 4 per cent. beer, we 
bring back the saloon, liquor traffic, and 
brewers in politics, and the whole bad busi- 
ness; second, that beer is a great disease- 
maker, causing the death of 16 per cent. of 
the male population of Munich in a given 
period; third, that 4 per cent. beer by weight 
is equivalent to 4.86 per cent. by volume and 
it is demonstrated in all countries that peo- 
ple do frequently get drunk on beer con- 
taining less than 3 per cent. alcohol. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
unanimously :— 

Whereas the United States Congress on Novem- 
ber 27, 1918, enacted a law prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of beer, wine, and all malt, vinous, 
and spirituous liquors until the completion of the 
period of demobilization following the present war; 

And whereas this law was designed for the efficiency 
of our own country in the war, and for the increased 
production of food for starving nations throughout 
the world; 

And whereas the President of the United States 
has requested Congress to repeal this law, in so far 
as it relates to beer and wine; 

And whereas the reconstruction period now upon 
us demands our maximum of efficiency, and there are 
yet many millions of human beings starving in various 
parts of the world,—therefore 

Be it Resolved, That the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety in annual meeting assembled strongly uphold the 
Congress of the United States in any action taken 
for the continuance of this present war-time prohibi- 
tion law, and urge its sane and strict enforcement; 

Be it further Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the President of the United States 
and to the members of the National Congress. 


Following the business session, Attorney 
Orville S; Poland of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Saloon League made the principal ad- 
dress. He was followed by Miss Edith M. 
Wills, who spoke for the Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation and invited all present 
to inspect the exhibit which was arranged 
in the vestry of the church. It was pointed 
out that the main features of this exhibit 
are to be reconstructed in such form that 
they may be used in libraries, Sunday- 
schools, and other places in all parts of 
the country. Any school or individual 
desiring to co-operate in the use of this 
exhibit should address the secretary of the 
Society, Rev. L. V. Rutledge, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. Eliot in his 
annual address outlined the main pro- 
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gramme which this Society is to follow 
during the coming year. He said in 
Part :— 

“We meet to-day at a most interesting, 
not to say critical moment in the history 
of the temperance movement. Since the 
last meeting of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, a year ago, the prohibitory amend- 
ment by forty-five of the forty-eight States 
of the Union has been ratified and it has 
now become part of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

“Now the question is, what of the 
future? What is the immediate oppor- 
tunity and duty of a temperance society, 
or for that matter of individual citizens? 

“1. The first thing to remember is this: 
that in spite of the constitutional victory, 
our work as a temperance society has 
only just arrived. Hitherto, our work has 
been largely negative in its character; for 
example, the teaching of total abstinence 
and the securing of laws to limit or pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating beverages and 
to prevent the attendant evils. It was 
‘Don’t do this,’ or ‘Don’t do that.’ It 
was not positive, constructive work. ‘The 
work of education in character, citizenship, 
and the will to serve must go on hence- 
forth. 

“2. We should remember that prohibition 
is, or rather will be after January 16, 1920, 
the law of the land. Strenuous efforts will 
doubtless be made to render it ineffective. 
Under these circumstances it becomes the 
duty of every citizen, whether he per- 
sonally believes in prohibition or not, to 
respect the law and to obey it. Ina recent 
address, Bishop Lawrence said: “Timid 
and conservative people are shaking in 
their shoes at the sound of Bolshevism and 
lawlessness. ‘They insist that laws must 
be observed and that those who disobey 
or evade them are dangerous characters. 
Some of us who are not Bolshevists will 
soon have a chance to test that out. Soon 
the execution of war prohibition, and later, 
constitutional prohibition, will begin. ‘The 
question will then be not that of temper- 
ance, but of loyalty. ... The point is, are 
we going to obey the laws or not? Are we 
going consciously to evade the laws or not? 
Are we going to be lawless or loyal? No 
man who breaks the law, in order to have 
a drink, can complain if a brick goes 
through his window some riotous evening.’ 

“3. The programme of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society is as follows :— 

“(a) ‘To help secure the legislation 
necessary to make national prohibition ef- 
fective and to support local authorities in 
law enforcement.’ 

“(b) ‘To educate the public in the scien- 
tific facts and social obligations underlying 
and justifying the prohibition movement.’ 
Many are saying, When the saloon shall 
have been banished, will there be any fur- 
ther need for temperance education? In 
order to maintain prohibition and enforce 
it successfully, it will be necessary to in- 
struct public opinion and strengthen pub- 
lic spirit by teaching the facts and giving 
the social reasons which justify the law. 

“(c) ‘To provide substitutes for the sa- 
loon and to promote good-fellowship 
among all classes under the most favor- 
able auspices.’ We shall hear much in the 
near future about substitutes for saloons. 
Successful substitutes will be those which 
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come in the natural order of development 
under favorable social conditions. The 
first great substitute will be better homes, 
and one of the most encouraging results 
of prohibition, wherever fairly tried, has ~ 
been the greater interest taken by men and 
women in the improvement of home life by 
providing more liberally for proper food, 
clothing, and shelter. Then come the li- 
braries and parks and all the many oppor- 
tunities possible for people to enjoy them- 
selves in a natural, healthful way. Gym- 
nasiums, dancing, sports, everything con- 
ducive to physical health and development, 
are substitutes of the best kind. Proper 
building laws, factory laws, and whatever 
tends to make healthy, happy families pos- 
sible are helps in the same direction. We 
need not fear that prohibition will demor- 
alize the social life of mankind. Prohibi- 
tion is not a new or.untried proposition 
in this country. It has already been tested 
pretty well, even for large cities, as in 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, and the cities of 
Kansas and Michigan. ‘The American peo- 
ple have more resources for cheerfulness 
and contentment than we think and adapt 
themselves with surprising facility to 
changing conditions. Let every social or- 
ganization, therefore, bend itself to the 
task of making social and industrial con- 
ditions what they ought to be, whether in 
the home, the workshop, the school, the 
church, or the government itself, and we 
need not fear the loss of saloons. 

“(d) “To train children and young peo- 
ple, especially, in the ideals and practice 
of good-citizenship; in self-control, self- 
denial, temperance in its wider applications, 
and a life devoted to the service of a co-op- 
erative commonwealth, which means the 
kingdom of God and man.’ From the pro- 
hibition point of view, this will mean re- 
spect for law, law enforcement, loyalty to 
ideals of national and international right- 
eousness, and a willingness to subordinate 
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WOOLENS 
WATER POWERS 
MANAGEMENT 


Profits on textiles are large and from 
every indication will continue so. 


Old Colony Woolen Mitts 


Two Mills—Two Valuable Water 
Powers—No Bonded Indebtedness 
—Capable Management 


7% Preferred 
Par $10 per share 


Profits from orders on hand are over four 
times dividends on this stock for the year. 


For information 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
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individual pleasures, interests, or even 
rights to the public good. May we not 
hope, as members of the Unitarian Tem- 
-perance Society, to do our part in meeting 
this opportunity ?” 

Mr. Edward J. Rowse, the treasurer, 
made his annual report, which showed 
total receipts during the year of $1,194.28: 
disbursements, $456.88; cash on hand May 

$737.40. To this should be added a 
balance of income from invested funds 
amounting to $1,500, a} total assets 
of $2,237.40. 


{| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 
Prof. Henry W. Foote of Harvard Divin- 
ity School, Cambridge, Mass., will preach 
at the morning service, 10.45 o’clock, Sun- 
day, June 22, at the First Unitarian 
Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 


Parish News Letters 


An “Every Friend” Canvass 

AsHuBy, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. E. S. 
Treworgy: The men of the First Parish 
Chureh conducted an “Every Friend” can- 
vass on Sunday afternoon, May 18. They 
went not after subscriptions, but to ask 
for renewals of allegiance and they got 
what they asked for. A conspicuous re- 
sult of the campaign was a greatly in- 
ereased attendance of men at morning 
worship. There was much scepticism be- 
fore the canvass as to its utility and even 
as to the reception a committee would 
get. It was an innovation here. Some 
felt they were unfitted to go. One said, 
“For me to ask people to go to church 
would be like the devil telling people they 
were sinners.” But he went. The results 
justified the faith of the promoters. The 
men went out in teams of twos, the 
following going into the country in auto- 
mobiles: Ralph ©. Damon,‘ Walter R. 
Curtis, Albert M. Wilder, Harry F. Bing- 
ham, William 8. Green, Thomas E. Reed, 
James C. Allen, John Lawrence, David H. 
Damon, Carl Houghton, Dr. Frank F. 
Pope. W. H. Reed and E. 8. Treworgy 
canvassed the village on foot, making 
twenty calls. The Sunday-school will ob- 
serve Children’s Sunday on June 29, pre- 
senting the rewritten last scene from H. 
Augustine Smith's “Immortality of Love 
and Service.” 


A Community Church 

Danvers, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Edward H. Cotton: 
In response to a demand of some years’ 
standing the Unitarian and the Universal- 
ist churches of Danvers have united in an 
organization which is to be called ‘The 
Community Church of Danvers.” Articles 
of federation have been drawn up and ac- 
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cepted by both parishes. According to 
these articles, the two societies are to 
form a union for the promotion of religious 
interest and community welfare; and the 
union is now in operation. Hach society 
is to retain its denominational interest, 
and an oversight over its individual prop- 
erty, but will enter jointly with the other 
in all further activities. The organization 
will be administered by a joint executive 
committee representing both parishes. 
Membership in the uniting parishes con- 
stitutes membership in the federation, 
though members later received will attach 
themselves to the Community Church. 
The minister will hold fellowships in both 
the denominations represented. Rey. Ed- 
ward H. Cotton, pastor of the Unitarian 
society, has been elected the minister. It 
is confidently expected that this move- 
ment which is undoubtedly away from de- 
nominationalism will establish closer con- 
tact with the community life. In this 
union the attempt has been made to con- 
serve the best in the life of both churches, 
and at the same time make it conform to 
a present demand. The movement does 
not follow the lead of the radicals in re- 
ligious reconstruction. It rather tries to 
meet a peculiar community requirement, in 
a community where there is a surplus of 
religious societies. 


Deaths 


LYMAN.—At the home of Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John in Philadelphia, on Saturday, June 7, Miss Mary 
Lyman, daughter of the late Judge Samuel F. Lyman 
of Pevates Mass., in the eighty-second year of 
her life 


GRACE WHITING MITCHELL 

In the long procession of gifted sons and daughters 
of New England who have gone out to help build the 
newer portions of the country, few have been more 
richly endowed with talent and charm than Grace 
Whiting Mitchell. Born in the old historic town of 
Lexington, into the home of Mr. and Mrs. George 
O. Whiting, receiving thus the best, both of environ- 
ment and heredity, she added to her inheritance by 
her own application the finest attainments of culture. 
She graduated from Smith College in the class of 
1897 and for two years travelled and studied abroad. 

In 1903 she married David Eaton Mitchell of Pitts- 
burgh, and since that time her home has been in 
this city. Two sons were born to them, George 
Whiting and David Eaton. Although physically deli- 
cate she was always able to maintain a charming home 
life and have an overplus of time and strength for 
the best things in the life of the city. She has been 
president of the Smith College Alumnz, the New Eng- 
land Club, the Tuesday Musical Club,—a society 
which has done much for the musical culture of the 
city,—and at the time of her death she was president 
of the Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian Church. 

The embodiment of grace and refinement with a 
manner quiet and gentle but charged all through with 


a sparkling wit, she possessed that rare kindling qual- |\ 


ity of mind and heart which awakened in others the 
best that was in them, so that to know her was to 
love her. 

Such a life is the noblest expression and the most 
convincing witness of the free faith and the 
hope. 


larger 
L. W. M. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 


May 3. Arlington St. Church School, 
Boston; Mags) os. asi alam $5.00 
7. The Unitarian Church of At- 
Janta Gara. times se ohee 20.00 
7. Society in West Upton, Mass. 13.00 
7. Society in Lowell, Mass..... 10.00 
8. Society in Melrose, Mass.... 1.00 
8. Society in Framingham, Mass. 18.60 
8. Church of the Unity, Dorches- 
ter, Maas oe seme ctr s bieccts 10.00 
9. Fourth Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, 
IN. Yiseondioi sneer eer se» are 1.00 
9. Mrs. Henry A. Miles, Takoma 
Park TOA. cb eivacen> no's 10.00 
10. Julian A. Cameron, Lowell, 
MASSES a ietaye Sate cuskce Maelo ree « 10.00 
10. Society in Houston, Tex..... 35.00 
10. Society in Lawrence, Mass... 10.00 
10. Mrs. Lovisa EK. Hawley, Mar- 
achon: NEYst... on8% i nee 5.00 
15. Society in Hopedale, Mass... 50.00 
aD. pociety in rie; Pas yo. 25.00 
15. Meadville Theological School, 
income of Brookes Fund.. 900.00 
17. Sunday School, Berlin, Mass. 3.00 
17. Mrs. Richard Newman, Hope- 
Gate; Magn... tle. os en. te 2.00 
19. Miss Emily Williston, Cam- 
bridge. Mass., to create a 
life membership.......... 50.00 
21. Mrs. Lizzie M. Webster, Cen- 
thE Ea PDO NG Eee divans ott 2.00 
21. William H. Gardner, Ham- 
TMONWTONS INaditetcles lela, 2 5.00 
22. A. J. Cook, Bellefonte, Pa... 10.00 
23. Society in Winchester, Mass. 10.00 
27. Society in Rockland, Mass... 11.00 
31. Associate Members.......... 19.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCINTY 
May 14. aoneey School, Winchester, 
dicta span ey 5 Paha SR ie 0.00 
14. Miss “Brie T. Holmes, Boston, 
MGRST Sos wre oh cus Pees 0.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
May 9. Sunday School, Portsmouth, 
NEL Oe sein aids a «aah aee 15. 00 
14. Sunday School, Boston, Mass. 5.00 
$1,275.60 


Henry M. WiriaMs, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Attractive Wedding Gifts 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BY 
Wiiiiam C. GANNETT 
A most attractive little book full of inspiring 
suggestions for the attainment of true happi- 
ness. Bound in white cloth, with or without 
marriage certificate. 
60 pages. 75 cents net; by mail, 83 cents. 


THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE 


BY 
GEORGE S. MERRIAM 


An exceptionally attractive booklet setting 
forth the opportunities, privileges, joys, du- 
ties, and mutual obligations of married life. 

A marriage certificate bound in facing the 
title page, if desired, without extra charge. 


r6mo. Flexible leather. 75 cents net; by mail, 78 cents. 
Paper covers. 5 27 cents. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


BaLTIMoRE, Mp., Oct. 14-17 


UNITARIAN GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1919 
CHARLESTON, S.C., Ocrt. 19-21 


FOR HOTEL ROOMS APPLY WITHOUT DELAY TO OUR TRANSPORTATION 
AGENTS, THOS. COOK & SONS, 336 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


“Gran’ma, how do zebras know 
each other?”’—Blighty (London 


Child : 


Janitor: “You'll have ake the service 


elevator.” Deliver fan: “You don’t 
seem to realize t these are pot 
am carrying.”—je Péle-Méle 
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yo’ rather d 
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someyer.”’ 
Sammy Was not prone to o 
in the clags-room; therefore ‘ 


was both Surprised and delighted when 
he came hme one noon with the/an- 
nouncement, got one hundred this 
morning.” “ ) !” ex- 


“Titty 
in reading and fifty 
ward, 


An English schoolmaster promised a 
crown to any boy who should propound 
a riddle that he could not answer. After 
many had tried, a bright youngster said, 
“Why am I like the Prince of Wales?” 
The schoolmaster puzzled his wits in vain, 
and finally was compelled to admit that 
he did not know. “Why,” said the boy, 
“it’s because I am waiting for the crown.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


“In writing a short story,” said the am- 
bitious young woman author to the editor, 
“one should strive only for the telling 
points, the high lights, so to speak, mak- 
ing the narrative crisp, bright, and with 
a punch to it. It is, often, not so much 
what one puts in as what one leaves out 
that counts.” “Same with a magazine,’ 
replied the editor, handing back her man- 
useript, with a crisp, to-the-point rejec- 
tion slip—New York Evening Post. 


The Winnipeg Telegram tells a story 
of prime interest to the harassed financial 
secretaries of social agencies: A small 
storekeeper, to the surprise of his breth- 
ren, suddenly decorated his window with 
a gorgeous new blind. “Nice blind of 


yours, Isaac,” quoth his neighbor. ‘Yes, 
Aaron.” “Who paid for it, Isaac?” “The 


customers paid, Aaron.” “What! The 
customers paid for it, Isaac?” “Yes, 
Aaron, I put a leedle box.on my counter, 


‘or-the blind.’ And they paid for it.” 


While Rey. John H. Lathrop of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., was on a preaching journey 
last winter in California, the story was 
retold of the old Irish woman who worked 
in his household when he was minister in 
Berkeley. “Sure, Mr. Lathrop,” she said, 
‘it’s a Catholic priest you should have 
been. What a fine priest you would make, 
and such a fame as a preacher—it is not 
a Unitarian you should be.” “Ah, now, 
my dear Mrs. »’ returned the pastor, 
with apparent seriousness, belied by the 
twinkle in his eye, “why isn’t a Uni- 
tarian as good as a Catholic? You must 
remember that when the big fire came to 
San Francisco, all the Catholic churches 
burned down, but the Unitarian churches 
escaped. What can you say to that?” 
“Why, that’s easy enough,’ retorted the 
old woman, quick as a flash. “Sure, 
wasn’t that just proof that the devil takes 
care of his own?” 


ithmetic,”—On=" 
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HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS 
June 27th to August Ist 
Mrs. WILLIAM B. DONNELL 

Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 


Boating, Bathing, Tennis, Asthetic Dancing, Family Life 
Terms $100 


ITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDs FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Amnual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. ,54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


JenxIn Lioyp Jongs, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
ANTERNATIONALISM, ann 
DEMOCRACY matt ts rorms 


Joun Haynes HoLMEs and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 


Susscription $2.00. SAmpte Corres 
PRICE AYEAR FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
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6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST COsGREGAT SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev, John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James AS Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
Heth), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, D.D., will preach. Service at 11 A.M, Sun- 
day-school at 9.15 rR M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister, Service at 11 A.M. Subject, June 22, 
“His Own Place.” 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Communion service on first Sunday of the month, 
The church is open daily fromg to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at To. 30 "AM. 
Dr. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Church open daily g to 12, 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, Church 
service at 11. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister, Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church schoo] and kindergarten at 9. 45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at 11 A.M, The minister will preach, 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR. SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, - 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low paris: 

Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 


nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 
Autumn Quarter begins September 24. Travelling. fel- 


lowships providing for further study at foreign universities 
available at graduation. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Sournwortn, D.D., LL.D., President 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we. request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 


dress at least one week in advance when- 


ever possible. 


W hen patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 
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